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Labor Revolts 


RITING more than forty years ago, Leo XIII re- 
ferred to the strike as a “ not uncommon occur- 
rence.”’ A catalogue of the strikes that have harried labor, 
employers, and the public since that time, both here and 
abroad, would show that these miniature wars are of very 
frequent occurrence, and the reason is not far to seek. 
“The laws should forestall and prevent such troubles,” 
wrote the Pontiff. ‘‘ They should lend their influence 
and authority to the removal in good time of the causes 
which lead to conflicts between employers and employed.” 
Neglect of this advice is the source of our industrial wars. 
Almost since the rise of the present industrial system, we 
have fallen into a policy of “muddling through,” with 
the results that might have been anticipated. Until re- 
cently, laws and the courts, laying too much stress upon 
the sacredness of property rights, have laid too little on 
the right of the toiling masses to a living wage, to decent 
working conditions, to an unimpeded opportunity to bet- 
ter their financial condition, and, in brief, to their right, 
superior to the right of property in case of conflict, to 
live in a manner that befits human beings, and is in keep- 
ing with their dignity as images of Our Father in Heaven. 
As Leo XIII points out, strikes commonly arise because 
the hours of labor are too long, or the work too exhaust- 
ing, or because the workers consider their wages insuf- 
ficient. Has the State done its part in aiding the work- 
ing classes, even in times of their utmost distress? No 
one can answer that question in the affirmative. If labor 
is still hot with resentment and ready to break out in 
violent protest, the blame lies with us who have had no 
care for our brother pleading for justice in vain. 
It is true that within recent years legislation controlling 
the hours of labor, and imposing upon employers the 
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obligation of maintaining minimum safety conditions in 
factories, shops, and mines, has been enacted in some of 
the States. In others, laws providing compensation for 
injuries, and some form of old-age and unemployment 
insurance have been adopted. But this legislation, ben- 
eficent in some degree, is not general, and even where it 
exists, does not strike at the root of a grave social and 
economic disorder. 

We have nothing, as yet, which corresponds to the 
arbitration and conciliation boards so strongly recom- 
mended by Pius XI in “ Quadragesimo Anno,” in which 
workers and employers can sit down to discuss points 
of difference, with the State insuring, as the need de- 
mands, parity of condition between the two parties, and 
enforcing the conclusions at which they freely arrive. 
True, in both the State and the Federal Governments 
some beginning has been made, but up to the present, 
red tape and the boards’ own doubts of their legal and 
technical competency have crippled their effectiveness. 
We have not yet thought the plan out to a practicable 
stage. The difficulties are manifold, it must be admitted, 
particularly under our dual form of government, but 
think it out we must. Else we must be prepared for an- 
other series of decades in which capital and labor will 
remain enemies, ready to fly at one another’s throats on 
the slightest provocation, instead of partners, willing to 
pool their interests for the common welfare. 

The plain and inevitable fact is that we are reaping the 
fruit of our lethargy and indifference, and a poisonous 
harvest it is. But what of the immediate future? 

In the first flush of the national industrial recovery leg- 
islation, many of us were encouraged to believe that at 
last we were entering upon an era of emancipation from 
major labor conflicts. While there may have been dis- 
sent from some of the methods employed by the Govern- 
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ment, the country rose in approbation of the charter of 
rights which the Government asserted in behalf of labor. 
The program embraced shorter hours of labor, a formal 
admission of the right to strike, and a strong vindication 
of the right to bargain collectively. If collective bargain- 
ing could be secured through the influence of the Fed- 
eral Government, labor, it was felt, had won a great vic- 
tory. 

Section 7a of the Recovery Act protected this right 
in language that seemed unmistakable, but it was at once 
attacked by the forces of capitalism. A stronger stand 
by the Government might have beaten them back. Un- 
fortunately, that stand was not taken, and Congress de- 
clined to pass Senator Wagner’s bill which would have 
made impossible all quibbling as to the meaning of this 
important section. 

Not yet have we reached an understanding of the mani- 
fold difficulties which underlie the relations of capital 
and labor. We are only beginning to understand some 
of them. 


The General Strike 


HH OW perfectly the stage was set for just such an up- 
rising as the country recently witnessed at San Fran- 
cisco, is made plain by the labor troubles all over the 
country in the last twelve months. A year ago, labor set 
its hopes too high. In a panic, no small part of which 
was caused by Communists and other radicals who have 
no right to speak for labor, employers, especially the 
great industrialists, ranged themselves for battle. 

In the welter of conflicting testimony, it is at present 
impossible, as it is unnecessary, to apportion the blame 
among the strikers and the employers in San Francisco. 
But the strike, and the general strike, are facts that can 
be discussed. 

When is a strike justifiable ? 

To strike is a right, but it is not a right without limita- 
tions, and these imply solemn duties. That a strike may 
be justifiable, four conditions are necessary. The first 
is the existence of a real grievance. Next, this grievance 
must be of such a nature that no other course of action 
on the part of the workers can do away with it. Third, 
there must be reasonable ground for belief that the strike 
will remove or, at least, lessen this grievance. Finally, 
effective means must be taken by the strikers to protect 
the rights of employers and of the public. In the absence 
of any of these conditions, the strike is not justifiable, 
and it may even be a gross violation of law and order. 

Today it would appear to be practically impossible to 
justify a general strike, that is, a condition in which the 
original strikeys are joined by all other bodies of labor 
in the community, even though these may have no griev- 
ances. The general strike usually fails, as it did in Win- 
nipeg and Seattle in 1919, and in Great Britain in 1926. 
Hence it is not a suitable means to the end. In the next 
place, it is all but impossible to conduct a general strike 
without serious injury to the rights of innocent individuals 
and to the rights of the public. Hence, when a general 
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strike (a) deprives the sick of necessary medical atten- 
tion, or, (b) notably lessens the food supply, or raises 
prices to a point which deprives a considerable part of 
the community of food, or, (c) so disturbs the work of 
the civil authorities and of the community that the neces- 
sary business of the government and of trade and com- 
merce suffer serious harm, it is unjustifiable. In that case, 
if all means of conciliation fail, the State may deal with 
the strikers as rebels against its legitimate authority. It 
may also compel recalcitrant employers to submit their 
cases to arbitration, when their refusal to submit has oc- 
casioned the strike, or causes it to continue. 

But the State should prevent these conflicts, as Leo 
XIII teaches, by removing the evils which cause them. 
No issue in the industrial world is so sacred that it will 
suffer when submitted to peaceful arbitration. Too often 
when the State intervenes to end a strike by force, the 
peace which follows is only temporary. It cannot be last- 
ing as long as the underlying causes of these continually 
recurring wars are left untouched. 


Munitions 


answer to a pamphlet, “ Arms and the Men,” writ- 
ten by the editors of Fortune, an editorial from Army 
Ordnance for May-June, 1934, “ Facts about the ‘ Muni- 
tion Makers ’,” has been reprinted and widely circulated. 
The editors of Fortune admit that the story they tell would 
be quite incredible were if not sustained by clear evidence. 
To this Army Ordnance retorts that the tale is incredible 
precisely because it is supported by no evidence at all, or, 
at least, by no evidence that touches any manufacturer in 
the United States. 

The picture of the sweetly idyllic works of the du- 
Ponts, Bethlehem Steel, Midvale Steel, Colt, Remington, 
and other manufacturers, drawn by Army Ordnance, is 
touching. It would be sad were the Nye Committee, which 
has begun to investigate the manufacture of munitions 
in this country, to disturb the peaceful scene by giving 
us another picture. A representative of the duPonts has 
recently asserted that much of this outcry against the 
* munition makers ” comes from Moscow, and is circu- 
lated in this country by the Communists. In reply, Sen- 
ator Pope, of Idaho, a member of the Nye Committee, 
states that the purpose of the investigation is not to en- 
courage Communism, or to reduce the defensive forces 
of the United States, but solely “to end intensive war- 
propaganda, insidious war lobbying, and excessive war 
profits.” As for the duPonts, he thinks that “an increase 
of profits by almost 1,000 per cent by war, certainly fur- 
nishes a strong temptation to the recipient to encourage 
more international strife.” 

Army Ordnance assures us of its complete agreement 
with Senator Nye when he says that the Committee will 
“go the whole route to ascertain the facts.” It expresses 
some apprehension, however, as to the use to which these 
facts, already well known, it believes, will be put by the 
evil-minded. But that danger must be dared. Our own 
hope is that the Committee will not stop before it has com- 
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pleted its work. It can perform a great public service by 
crippling the war profiteers, should any be discovered, 
and if there are none, by stating that fact, and the evidence 
on which it rests, without reserve. The country has had 
enough of propaganda. What it now needs is the truth. 


A Multitude of Legislation 


HE special committee on administrative law, ap- 

pointed last year by the American Bar Association, 
has published its conclusions, and they will be submitted 
at the annual convention in Milwaukee next month. At 
the outset, the committee states that one Federal ad- 
ministrative agency alone published last year more than 
10,000 pages of pronouncements, “ supposedly having the 
effect of law.” This total exceeds in mass the printed 
volumes of all existing Federal statutes. Other agencies 
have also been active, so that, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the legislative acts of all Federal agencies in the 
last twelve months, probably éxceeds the volume of all 
Federal statutes since 1789. 

It is admitted that we have been passing through 
troublous times, but there is reason in the plaint of the 
Bar Association. The presumption that every citizen 
knows the law, “ becomes, to term it mildly, more than 
violent,” when lawyers themselves do not know it. The 
committee observes that while a lawyer in direct contact 
with the agencies at Washington may be able to find 
his way through this maze with considerable difficulty, 
lawyers elsewhere are unable to advise their clients prop- 
erly, “and it becomes hopeless for the average citizen 
to attempt to understand his Government.”’ Thus, some 
lawyers in all good faith have advised a certain course of 
action, only to discover their error after the grand jury 
had indicted their unfortunate clients. When even lawyers 
are unable to ascertain the law applicable to a given state- 
ment of facts, then, the committee suggests, it becomes 
necessary to seek a remedy. 

Still more objectionable, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, is the attempt to limit the jurisdiction of the courts, 
and to minimize, or even suppress, the ordinary processes 
of law, by transferring to bureaus and agencies large 
fields of controversy which have arisen under the Recov- 
ery and other Acts. This tendency is not of recent origin, 
but it has gained much strength in the last year. Some 
degree of judicial power is now assumed by sixteen in- 
dependent boards and commissions, twenty-two execu- 
tive agencies, twenty Federal corporations, and numerous 
bureaus and agencies in the Departments. In the opin- 
ion of the committee, this assumption deprives these ad- 
ministrative bodies of the necessary safeguards found in 
the courts, since the boards themselves first create or oc- 
casion the issue, and then sit in judgment upon it. Often 
too, this procedure eliminates any effective judicial review 
of the decisions reached. An admixture of legislative. 
judicial, and executive power in the same political body, 
the committee believes to be highly dangerous, both to 
the individual whose rights may be in question, and to 
the Government itself. 
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Federal administrative agencies, exercising judicial, in combina- 
tion with legislative and executive, powers, are obliterating essen- 
tial lines of government structure, and for the original classic 
simplicity are substituting a labyrinth in which the rights of in- 
dividuals, while preserved in form, can easily be nullfied in 
practice. 

The committee recommends that the judicial functions 
of all Federal agencies and boards be divorced from their 
administrative activities, and be placed, preferably, in a 
Federal administrative court, with an appellate division. 
As an alternative it recommends independent tribunals 
on the model of the Board of Tax Appeals. Next, all 
rules and regulations with the effect of law, should be 
registered in some central office, and published, a reason- 
able time before they are to become effective. Finally, no 
new independent commissions should be created, and those 
now functioning should be deprived of all judicial power. 

This report will undoubtedly give rise to controversy. 
But the personnel of the commitee absolves it from sus- 
picion of partisanship, and its conclusions undoubtedly 
merit consideration and serious study. 


Reno’s Rivals 


T has been said that in Reno marriages can be dis- 
solved while you wait. There is a touch of exaggera- 

tion in the gibe, but Reno has certainly done much to 
live up to this reputation. But a case heard in Los Angeles 
last week shows that what occurs regularly at Reno can 
happen in most of the States. In that sense almost any 
American city is Reno’s rival. 

The cause alleged in the California case was “ mental 
cruelty.” The cruelty consisted in the fact that whereas 
the wife, a daughter of a former President of the United 
States, was chiefly interested in art and literature, the 
husband’s main interest in life was public affairs. This 
made it necessary for him to live at Washington for the 
greater part of the year, and the climate of that city, ac- 
cording to a brief statement by a physician, is injurious 
to the wife’s health. These facts were alleged to constitute 
“ mental cruelty,” sufficient to justify a divorce. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, the wife appeared in 
court, with a physician and a friend. The case had not 
been docketed, but an obliging judge was found, and at 
half-past four, the divorce was granted. The actual hear- 
ings had taken about five minutes. In interviews given 
to the press immediately thereafter, the wife affirmed that 
she had ever had, and would always retain, the greatest 
admiration and affection for her husband, and that gentle- 
man used exactly the same words about his wife. No 
reference was made to the “ mental cruelty” which had 
just been accepted by the court as a proper legal ground 
for divorce. 

Divorces of this kind have become fairly common with- 
in the last few years. They can hardly be said to scan- 
dalize the country, for the simple reason that the moral 
tone of the country in this matter is deplorably low. Such 
cases indicate that the real reason why a divorce is sought 
is frequently not stated to the court. The mere wish to 
have a marriage dissolved is nowhere accepted as legal 
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grounds for divorce, but this fact need not act as a bar. 
When mutual consent exists, a cause acceptable in law, 
as well as a court to sanction it, can always be found. 

Our divorce codes are already shockingly loose. They 
are made even looser when the courts show themselves 
willing to sanction what is in fact an evasion of law. 
We need not go much farther before we reach a state in 
which an application for divorce will be granted as readi- 
ly as an application for an automobile license. 
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Catholic 
Labor Influence 

HE disturbances in San Francisco give rise to some 

speculation as to the extent that Catholic influence 
in labor circles is actually progressing in this country. 
Labor leaders are Catholics, in no small part. But they 
are not all educated in the Catholic principles that should 
guide the labor leader when face to face with the sub- 
versive elements; that will enable them to meet unethical 
propaganda with a competent ethical solution. Writing 
to Msgr. Perdomo, Archbishop of Bogota, in Colombia, 
the present Holy Father, while excluding purely profes- 
sional or party organizations from the sphere of Catholic 
Action, supposes none the less that the lay apostolate will 
“come to the aid of these organizations.” The Church 
will furnish for them men who have been thoroughly 
formed in Catholic principles of a higher order, men in- 
spired by a zeal for the common good and who will know 
how to “ coordinate the action of all for the defense and 
maintenance of supreme religious and moral interests.” 
Are we generally and universally active in this country 
in the work of forming such outstanding labor leaders: 
through adult education, through special instruction or 
study groups for the workers, through labor colleges, 
through special activities for laboring youth, through 
widely and effectively organized retreats for workers? 
Until we can answer this question in the affirmative, it 
would seem that the Church’s influence for sanity and 
morality in the industrial field is bound to suffer a decline. 


Airplane 
Frightfulness 


HE terror of future bombings from the air is at the 

root of much of the European war neurosis. Sensa- 
tional predictions of air frightfulness, as of the Italian 
General Douhet, have added to the panic. Hoffman Nick- 
erson, in his lively book, “Can We Limit War?” scouts 
these “ frightfulness mongers and prophets of doom.” 
Planes and tanks, awful as are their possibilties, are sub- 
ject to rigid limits. Like the medieval war horse and 
equipment, “ planes and tanks are expensive, a big’ bomber 
costs from $23,000 to $25,000,” and so on. Plane attack 
can be overcome by superior organization. Bases are 


needed. Air attacks resemble old-fashioned coastal raids: 
much fury but few results. They accomplished little in 
Nicaragua, Syria, Morocco. They require great skill to 
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operate, and are extremely vulnerable if exposed. This 
is reassuring, but will it entirely reassure? The French 
General Armengaud, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
April 1 and 15, 1934, proposed a coordinated plan of 
defense against raids. But Belgium’s Premier, Bernard 
de Francqueville, writing in the Paris Etudes for June 
5, is far from being convinced that the aerial danger is 
not “immense,” much worse than the dangers by sea 
or land. He will take no risks. There must be an inter- 
national air police; definition of aggressors ; mutual finan- 
cial aid; compulsory arbitration; a complete organiza- 
tion of civic resources to combat so terrible a_ threat. 
While the public can be grateful to Mr. Nickerson for 
reducing the scare within bounds, threatened nations will 
realize the wisdom of leaving no factor in safety neglected. 


“ Slivers ” 

AST year “slivers” cost the State of New York 

just $350,000 in workmens’ compensation payments. 
If you do not recognize “slivers” at first sight, the 
Department of Labor will explain that a sliver is a 
splinter, and that the splinter is a serious industrial-insur- 
ance problem. (Is there anything in these hurried days 
that is not a “problem”? We ought to take time out 
and solve a few of them.) If you demand statistics, the 
Department will obligingly furnish them. While fourteen 
per cent of compensated injuries from all causes reported 
infection, the percentage in injuries from slivers is no 
less than eighty-two. In the old days, the first aid to the 
wounded was mother’s needle, but that procedure is now 
tabu. In that heroic age, children, even as they had 
neither tonsils nor adenoids, were likewise immune to 
infection. Today, a larger cloud of germs, spores, bacilli, 
and bugs of malefic intent, seem to lurk in the atmosphere 
ready to pounce upon a sliver wound. A twentieth-cent- 
ury sliver would seem to mean a visit to the family phy- 
sician, unless that over-worked and under-paid man has 
already taught you the proper method of dealing with it. 


How Long Is 
A “Life Sentence ”? 


A’ a by-product of what at this distance looks like 
a political war in Michigan, some interesting figures 
showing the length of a life sentence to prison in that 
State have been released. The average sentence served by 
some thirty “lifers” released on parole within the last 
eighteen months was ten and one-half years. Since it 
has been estimated that the average for the entire coun- 
try is about nine years, it may be said that a murderer 
in Michigan runs the risk of severe punishment. One of 
the Michigan prisoners had even served twenty-eight 
years, but he is balanced by another murderer who com- 
pleted a life sentence in four. It is an illuminating com- 
mentary on the parole system, as it is administered in this 
country, that two of the “lifers” released a few months 
ago, promptly supplied themselves with firearms, and 
embarked on the lucrative business of robbery. The firm 
soon went bankrupt, however, and its members, convicted 
a second time, were sent back to prison to serve another 
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life term. Should the parole board interfere again, these 
prisoners should easily qualify as the country’s most 
prominent “lifers.” One Michigan judge _ recently 
thought out a plan which, he thinks, will make a life sen- 
tence last longer than a few months. He sentenced the 
prisoner before him, first for life, and thereafter for not 
less than forty, nor more than fifty years. This punish- 
ment will not seem excessive when it is noted that the 
prisoner had shot and killed four persons who disturbed 
his slumbers by giving a noisy party; and it will seem 
even less excessive after the parole board begins to trim 
and polish it. Opponents of capital punishment are fond 
of arguing that while the death sentence does not deter 
the criminal, a life sentence will. But if, as in Michigan, 
and in this country, generally, we have neither, then 


what ? 


The German 
Ley de Fuga 


OME years ago, the only country where the ley de 

fuga enjoyed official vogue was Mexico. To be sure, 
Soviet Russia had her summary executions, but no over: 
lord of the OGPU ever felt constrained to have resort 
to technicalities in explaining the disappearance of a kulak 
guilty of “ counter-revolutionary activity.” Class warfare 
does not make many exalted demands on ethics. In Nazi 
Germany, however, the formula “shot while attempting 
ta escape” bids fair to become the patriotic refrain of 
that soul-stirring salutation, “ Heil Hitler.” One bright 
summer afternoon. early this month, Herr Adalbert 
Probst, honored as the national leader of the chief Cath- 
olic youth organization, Deutsche Jugendkraft, took a 
motor trip to Braunlage to visit his friend and spiritual 
director, Msgr. Ludwig Wolker, general president of all 
Catholic youth groups in Germany. Hostile hands tore 
him from the automobile, spirited him to some remote 
execution chamber, and there applied the traditional 
formula. It was some time before the secret State police 
conveyed to Msgr. Wolker the news of his comrade’s 
death. The delay in notification suggests that some semi- 
official groups took advantage of the recent killings to 
gratify private grudges or to express public disapproba- 
tion of the official attempts under way to clarify the pro- 
visions of the Vatican-Reich Concordat. The elimination 
of both Herr Probst and Dr. Eric Klausener, who had 
been in charge of the two principal Catholic associations, 
shows clearly that the left-wing agitators of the Nazi 
movement will be satisfied with nothing short of a new 
Kulturkampf. 


Thistle in 
The Desert 


NDER this title, Elizabeth Gallagher of the College 

of St. Catherine, of St. Paul, Minn., submitted a 
poem to the national intercollegiate poetry contest con- 
ducted by the Forum. Some 3,000 other poems were 
sent from forty-two States to the editorial office of the 
magazine, and were read, presumably, by the editor, 
Henry Goddard Leach, by Robert Hillyer, Archibald 
Macleish, Joseph Auslander, William Rose Benét, Mary 
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M. Colum, and Haniel Long, or their subordinates. Thus 
far, nothing startling has been revealed. The decision of 
the judges, announced by the Forum editor is news, good 
news, news that requires hearty congratulation to a young 
Catholic collegian. Miss Gallagher was named the author 
of the best of the 3,000 poems and awarded the munificent 
sum, speaking financially of poetry, of $50.00. While 
seriously offering our tribute to Miss Gallagher, we con- 
tend, in no light sense, that Miss Gallagher is not the only 
thistle with Catholic roots in the arid desert of modern 


poetry. 


The Standing 
Army Grows 


NCE more this column can report that the Legion 

of Decency is piling up its numbers. Since our last 
issue, four dioceses have joined the army raised by the 
Bishops to guarantee the complete and long-term fulfil- 
ment of the picture industry’s promises last June. In 
Sacramento, Bishop Armstrong called his 60,000, and in 
Buffalo, Bishop Turner issued a pastoral on the Legion 
to his 334,000 followers. In Sioux City, a letter from 
Bishop Heelan was read to the 69,000 Catholics in north- 
western Iowa. And on July 15, the 52,000 Faithful of 
the diocese of Portland, Me., received 2 pastoral from 
Bishop McCarthy. These additions, if our figures are 
correct, raise to a total of fifty-three the number of dio- 
ceses now allied in the Legion, and the whole number 
of Catholics now under episcopal pressure to join the war 
for decency is close to 10,000,000. Our readers are aware 
that all along in our statistics we have carefully distin- 
guished between official recruiting—that is, recruiting 
carried on as the result of a pastoral or public order by 
the Bishop of the place—and private recruiting—that done 
by a diocesan journal or organization but not yet backed 
up by a public episcopal mandate. Our newest figures 
show that slightly more than half the dioceses of the 
country are now officially in the campaign and that almost 
half the 20,000,000 Catholics of the nation have been 
summoned to the Crusade by their Church authorities. 
Meanwhile, private and semi-official recruiting is going 
on in nearly all the 103 dioceses. The Tablet, Catholic 
journal leading the cause in Brooklyn, reports that within 
six weeks it has received 52,000 signed pledges. And 
in Pittsburgh, the Knights and the Women’s Council 
are meeting with most impressive success in their drive. 
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Catalonia Seethes with Revolt 


LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH 


venom into Spanish politics. The Catalan Cortes, 

or Parliament, passed a law which its sponsors 
said had as its purpose “ the democratization of the land,” 
and which undertook to provide a way whereby Catalan 
peasants should in time become the owners of the land 
which for generations they had cultivated. The proprie- 
tors, as is natural, rebelled. Through the political party 
which represents their interests, the Lliga Catalana, they 
induced the central Government to procure the nullifica- 
tion of the law by appealing it to the Tribunal of Con- 
stitutional Guarantees. The Catalan Parliament, spurred 
on by the fiery Catalan President, Don Lluis Companys, 
promptly and in defiance of the central Government, re- 
passed the law without changing a comma. There was 
much trouble in the air and the Catalan Government and 
its sympathizers went so far as to prepare an armed up- 
rising. As this is written the trouble still brews. 

Thus the Catalan question, source of historic and often 
bloody quarrels between the region and the central Gov- 
ernment, once more divides Spain. Friends of Cata- 
lcnia and of all Spain who had foreseen an era of peace 
by the grant of the autonomy rule twenty-two months 
ago, are now asking themselves whether this old sore is 
so incurabiy chronic that it is fated forever to trouble the 


, \HE Catalan question has once more injected its 


land. 
Catalonia is that triangle of northeastern Spain bounded 


by the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, and the historic 
regions of Aragon and Valencia, to both of which it once 
claimed political kinship. Its population is about 3,- 
000,000. The emergence of the conflict over the land 
question is like centuries-old history being repeated and 
serves to emphasize the fact that Catalan Nationalism 
is largely an economic movement in which culture and 
idealism have a natural place without being the whole 
show as the Nationalists would have it appear. 

The Catalans have always refused to be absorbed by 
that unifying process which was the policy of Castilian 
kings. Although they are realists to the mth degree, they 
have a knack of living simultaneously both in the past 
and in the present. They cling to memories of a past 
greatness when their land was an important empire ex- 
tending across France to the Maritime Alps and number- 
ing among its possessions Valencia, the Balearic Islands, 
Sicily, and parts of Italy and Africa, and when Catalan 
navigators were lords of the sea. They still have visions 


of a restoration of all that. The abolition of their Gen- 


eralitat and Parliament following that fatal September 
11, 1714, when Philip V entered Barcelona with his army, 
is like an event of yesterday, and the reestablishment by 
statute of that government in September, 1932, was like 
resuming where they had left off. It is in the perspective 
provided by such an historical framework that the Cata- 
lan question must be viewed. 


Catalonia has a peculiar system of land tenure which 
dates back to feudal days when the peasants were at- 
tached to the soil as slaves. In time they became freemen 
and finally independent cultivators, but always attached 
to the soil as in past centuries. They now aspire to be- 
come proprietors. 

The difference between Catalonia’s land problem and 
that of the rest of Spain lies in the fact that Spain’s 
great latifundios or holdings by absentees do not exist in 
Catalonia. On the contrary it is a varied and fertile land 
of mountains, plateaus, valleys, and plains irrigated by 
Pyreneean waters which flow sometimes in natural rivers 
and sometimes in man-made canals. Even the steep moun- 
tain sides are made to drink from encircling, snake-like 
ditches. All this land is tilled by workers as busy, as 
intense, as direct, and as cocky as bees. There is no 
servility in your Catalan peasant. Old Catalan laws 
known as “ usages and customs” have traditionally gov- 
erned in questions of land tenure, even in the days of 
the monarchy, and when the peasant now hears that the 
autonomous region, with its supposedly more ample 
powers, is shorn of authority to deal with the question 
he is naturally set for revolt. 

There are four principal forms of contracts governing 
the relations between the cultivator and the owner. They 
are the rabassa morta by which the peasant possesses the 
land in all but in title, cultivating it on a share basis for 
the life of the planting, usually vines, but not exceed- 
ing fifty years; the parceria, by which the owner does the 
planting and provides some of the working capital; the 
masoveria by which the peasant is provided with house 
and outbuildings, and finally, simple rentals. The new 
Catalan law recognizes all these forms, but limits their 
terms to six years, renewable automatically unless one 
of the parties avails himself of his right to terminate or 
modify the argreement. No cultivator is permitted to 
hold more land than requires, in addition to the labor 
of himself and his family, including “ascendants and 
descendants,” more than a one-fourth part of the total 
labor on the part of day laborers. At the end of eighteen 
years the peasant has the right to acquire the land by pur- 
chase. Arbitral commissions are set up in the different 
localities with jurisdiction over the contractual relations 
between cultivator and proprietor. 

This law has a marked characteristic in that it insists 
upon the principle of individual ownership as against the 
Socialistic collective ownership provided for in the Re- 
publican constitution and laws. Thus the Esquerra party, 
which rules in Catalonia and poses as the anointed de- 
fender of Spanish Republican institutions, incurs in the 
anomaly of espousing a doctrine of property ownership 
which is at opposite poles from that for which the Re- 
public stands. The creating of thousands of new pro- 
prietors would raise an effective bulwark against Com- 
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munism. Pau Romeva, the chief of the Catholic Unio 
Democratica, said: “ It is a most Christian thing to make 
of each peasant a proprietor, a fact which in the future 
shall be a guarantee of social peace.” 

The creation of a multitude of new family patrimonies 
must of necessity break up the older and larger patri- 
monies. Now the family patrimony in Catalonia is tradi- 
tionally sacred. It has always been the first duty of the 
cap or head of the family to preserve and, mayhap, aug- 
ment it, and insure its transfer unimpaired from one 
generation to the next. This explains the violent op- 
position on the part of those who now find their patrimony 
under fire and who, in order to defend it, have not hesi- 
tated to place Catalan autonomy in jeopardy. 

The sentence of the Tribunal of Constitutional Guaran- 
tees is sweeping. It does not leave a leg upon which the 
Catalan Parliament or Government may stand. It ignores 
or explains away certain fundamental rights granted to 
the region, such as the exclusive legislation in la politica 
social agraria and in civil matters which, in Spain, means 
property tenure. Indeed it is a sad truth that the Tribunal, 
composed of deputies, provincial politicians, and a sprink- 
ling of professors of law and of bar-association delegates, 
is a political rather than a judicial body, and that its de- 
cision is plainly shot through with political passion and 
prejudice. This explains the failure of the Catalan masses 
to respect it. They are further encouraged by the fact 
that the division was 13 to 10, which convinces them that 
their case is not so hopeless as the sentence makes out. 

The legal reasoning upon which the decision is based 
brings into relief a curious phenomenon, namely, the 
impossibility of harmonizing old legal theories with new- 
style legislation having application to modern realities. 
Roman and Visigoth law are still the basis of Spanish 
justice. Since the new law does not fit into the panorama 
of legal principles and precepts which Roman and Visi- 
goth law afford, it is called a “ monstrosity.” This phe- 
nomenon suggests that when old countries go in for revo- 
lution and change they ought to begin by scrapping their 
old legal systems and building up new ones from the 
bottom. 

The Catalan challenge has been described as a 
maneuver in Spain’s passing political show having as its 
object the fall of the Samper Government, the demoraliz- 
ing of the strong right wing and the calling of new elec- 
tions by which the Revolutionary Republicans hope to 
consolidate their position. This is one aspect of the case 
but not the main one. The real significance lies deeper. 

The Catalan masses confidently believe that their 
statute gave them certain powers which they now find 
swept away by a few strokes of the pen. Their baby 
parliament, stripped of powers to legislate in essentially 
Catalan questions, has become a dummy parliament as 
well. They see Madrid at its old game of breaking sacred 
pledges and nullifying powers solemnly conferred upon 
their region. This accounts for the rallying to the 
Esquerra party, in this conflict, of parties and political 
groups which do not share the Esquerra’s extremist 
views and among which is included the Unid Democra- 
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tica, thoroughly Catholic and the champion of Christian 
social democracy. 

The political debate which on June 27 was held in 
Madrid on this question demonstrated that there are 
many Spaniards willing to play fair. It also demonstrated 
the sad tragedy of the existence on the part of intel- 
ligent men who should know better, of that same stupid 
and uncompromising absolutism which has as its formula 
hay que pegar—*it is necessary to strike ’’—and the 
practical application of which, in this case, is that the 
Catalans should be treated as rebels to be first beaten into 
subjection, after which, if they are sufficiently penitent 
and humble it might be possible for the Government, by 
a special act of condescendence and grace, to treat with 
them. This frame of mind is illustrated by an old and 
classic Castilian refrain in ancient text: 

Procure siempre acertalla 
el honrado y principal, 
Pero si lo acierta mal, 
Defendella y no enmendalla. 

[Strive always to hit the mark of the honorable and the prince- 
ly, but if you hit it badly, defend it and never mend it.] 

It is a tragedy for Spain that its otherwise intelligent 
leaders are so blinded by passion and pride that they do 
not see how such a policy has, bit by bit, lost to Spain 
its Overseas possessions untii finally even Cuba was lost. 
So long as it is applied in the relations between the cen- 
tral Government and the historic regions (the late Azafia 
Government, good friend of Catalonia, just as stupidly 
applied it to the Basques), there will be no peace in Spain. 
Nothing is more surely calculated to give aid and en- 
couragement to Catalan separatism. 


The Catholic Survival during the 
Reformation 


HILarrRE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 


HE reader will probably say: “So far you have 

given us a general view of the Catholic survival 
which sounds probable enough; but is there not more 
solid evidence of that probability? Have we not estimates 
and contemporary views, whereby we may arrive at some- 
thing approaching statistics, even in an age that had no 
census?” 

There are—and I will put these before the reader. 

In the decade before the new Church of England was 
set up Paget, whose business it was to look after all the 
papers of the Council and to get an accurate judgment 
of public feeling—he guided the Government until shortly 
before Elizabeth’s accession—estimated the numbers of 
Catholics in England at eleven-twelfths of the population. 

By the time of the Catholic exiles and the strong effort 
made to re-evangelize England, especially through the 
more than human courage of the Jesuits and their superb 
discipline, the Catholics in exile put the numbers of those 
who might be called Catholic in England at one-half of 
the total population. This was probably an exaggeration, 
for men in that position are nearly always too sanguine 
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about the number of their active supporters remaining at 
home; they read their own zeal into others. 

But it would still be a just estimate to put the numbers 
at one-third when James I came to the throne. 

It was still very difficult indeed to keep down the active- 
ly Catholic minority ; those who at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign desired (like Essex) to embarrass the official gang 
still counted on a large Catholic rising; and the whole 
tone of the governing class leads to the same conclusion. 

We must be careful not to deny the quality of Catho- 
lics to those who were still muddled about the full Papal 
claims. Adherence to those claims was indeed the test 
of belonging to the Catholic communion, but it had not 
been the principal consideration of Catholics during the 
first thirty years of the struggle. The supremacy of the 
English Crown was in one sense admitted by everybody, 
and men were easily confused upon the limits of its su- 
premacy in ecclesiastical affairs: James I himself was at 
pains to try and find a formula for the Oath of Allegiance 
to which Catholics could conscientiously subscribe. 

In the year 1621, sixty years after William Cecil’s 
official experiment in Protestantism had begun, we get a 
striking statement to help us in our judgment of the posi- 
tion. Phelips, a prominent member of the House of Com- 
mons and a man in touch with everybody at the time, said 
that Catholics were still so numerous that with tolera- 
tion they would soon increase to be at least half the king- 
dom. Allow again for some exaggeration, as the man 
was pleading for intolerance, and remember that he him- 
self was strongly anti-Catholic, and you must admit that 
something like a third were still to be counted as Catholic 
in that year. 

Some twenty to thirty years later, in the time of the 
Civil War, you have another piece of testimony. A care- 
ful computation of the number of Catholic officers on 
the King’s side put them at two-fifths. Much the same 
class furnished the officers on both sides in the earlier 
part of the war and the two sides were fairly equal; so 
that gives about one-fifth for the proportion of Catholics 
among the gentry at the time. 

But in those days the squire of the village and his ten- 
ants went together in this matter of religion as in most 
others and we may say that one-fifth of England would 
still have called itself Catholic. 

Twenty years later again, or a trifle more, you get an- 
other batch of statistics. 

In the murderous excitement against the Catholics 
aroused by Shaftesbury and his gang, those who were 
publicly recognized as Catholic had to leave London and 
Westminster; we have a contemporary estimate of the 
numbers who thus went out; they amount to about one- 
eighth of the tot.! population, and they correspond in 
proportion to the Justices of the Peace who were reported 
by the King’s agents to be in favor of Catholicism in the 
secret information drawn up a few years later. 

You have the same proportion of Catholic membership 
of the House of Lords—one-eighth. 

Finally James’ cousin and would-be supporter, Louis 
XIV, who was at the same time desperately urging the 
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English King not to tolerate Catholics (because he wanted 
to have the mass of English opinion in his favor) rhe- 
torically calls the English Catholics “only one-tenth of 
the population.” If a man in such a temper and so argu- 
ing put them rhetorically at one-tenth, it confirms the 
more detailed estimate of at least one-eighth which we 
have just arrived at as a minimum. 

Now put all this together and see what it comes to. 

There is in the course of 128 years what might be 
expected under the effect of continuous and heavy perse- 
cution—a steady decline in numbers. Make a graph of 
the estimates from 1560 to 1688, and you will see the 
line going down in a regular progression. 

But it is not a sudden and catastrophic decline. It is 
just the rate we might have expected in a people of con- 
servative tendencies, reluctant to abandon what had been 
until comparatively recently the religion of all—for re- 
member that all this time the Catholic Church was not, 
as it appears today in England to most of our fellow- 
citizens, an alien thing; on the contrary, it was then the 
old national thing which new revolutionary people were 
trying to get rid of. People thought it old-fashioned, but 
they did not think it un-English. That idea came much 
later, after the Church had been pretty well rooted out 
and had to be “ restocked,” as it were, largely through 
Irish infiltration. 

By how much must we multiply the avowed proportion 
of Catholics to get the total of those who were sym- 
pathizers in their varying degrees? 

In this matter every man must use his own judgment. 
We know from experience that when something once 
powerful is actively attacked, not by the people but main- 
ly by officials, the number of general sympathizers is al- 
ways large, usually quite as large as those who have the 
courage to declare themselves. Perhaps it is too much 
to double the numbers of avowed Catholics in order to 
get the total of the “ Catholic minded ’’—but to make 
the outer ring of sympathizers, if not equal to the inner 
ring of avowed Catholics at any rate more than fifty per 
cent extra, will not be bad history. 

For instance, we can hardly say of the Catholics dur- 
ing the Civil Wars that they were two-fifths of a popula- 
tion wherein one-fifth were admittedly and by public con- 
sent Catholic; but the total of Catholic-minded people 
cannot have been far short of one-third even so late as 
the years of Charles I’s absolute rule, before the Civil 
War first broke out. And it is worth remembering that 
there were by actual statistics at least 800 priests in Eng- 
land at that time, though priests in that day were liable 
to a barbarous and horrible death. 

All these facts about the large numbers of Catholics 
in the seventeenth-century England are confirmed by the 
way in which the anti-Catholics looked at them. They 
were in terror of the Catholic Church. They always en- 
visaged the possibility of its return. It was a standing 
menace. It would never have been that if its numbers had 
only been the handful they are suggested to have been 
in our official histories. And that was the real reason why 
religious toleration was so vigorously fought. 
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Conversion: The Other Side 


BAKEWELL Morrison, S.]. 


trial and seeking wherein they retail the experiences 

and the arguments which were pivotal on their way 
into the One Fold are numerous these days and excellent 
and inspiring. 

But it has occurred to me that perhaps the other side 
of the picture might be of interest and a certain value. I 
mean, the director who assists a soul in the quest of the 
Faith has his story to tell, too. So I shall sketch a more 
or less authentic experience in a rather restricted field, 
the observations of a director who helps and finally re- 
ceives a student, a college boy, into the Church. The 
sketch is of no one boy and the details are not violations 
of confidence. 

The fact is, of course, that Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities make converts to the Faith in adequate numbers. 
There is nothing astonishing in that fact. It is merely a 
thing that may properly be expected. These converts are 
of various mental calibers and various mental sympathies 
and backgrounds. I shall single out one type of mind. 

In the first place, perhaps it takes some explaining to 
account for the presence in a Catholic school of any non- 
Catholics at all. It is clear that for equipment and various 
other palpable reasons the non-Catholic may not be too 
readily attracted to a Catholic school. The wealth of 
some non-Catholic schools cannot be matched by Catholic 
schools. However, the phenomenon of the non-Catholic 
in a Catholic school, a not unhealthy sign in itself, is an 
obvious one. The non-Catholics come generally because 
their parents wish them to have some religious influence. 
That in itself shows a certain inclination—atavistic in- 
clination, it may be—toward the idea of religion at all. 
They come, too, for reasons of special advantage or ex- 
cellence which the Catholic college offers. They come be- 
cause they live close at hand. They come because their 
friends are Catholic and naturally elect themselves to go 
to a Catholic school. They come for these reasons and 
for others, less tangible; and they come, apparently, for 
no reasons at all. But they come. 

When they come, they notice. They notice that so 
many of the Catholic students will drop into the chapel 
for “a visit,” and they do not understand that. They will 
see Sodality signs and bulletins and their friends will 
make dates to be kept “ after Sodality,” and they do not 
understand that. They know that certain religious exer- 
cises are required of the Catholics; but, with their own 
vague or totally inadequate ideas of what one goes to 
church for, they do not understand that too well. They 
rejoice over the fact, it may be, that they do not have to 
spend certain semester hours in religion classes ; but, even 
so, a certain sprinkling of them finds its way neverthe- 
less into these same religion classes. They observe certain 
thought-ways and certain basic points of view in the 
teaching of the various academic subjects. They are too 
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polite to “raise difficulties” in class, or too timid, but 
often enough they do not understand it at all. 

The above would seem to imply that the noticings of 
these non-Catholics are mostly wonderment and puzzle. 
I suppose such an impression would be unfair because 
these lads, like most lads of their years, do not do much 
conscious thinking. But I am rather certain that they 
glimpse the notions I have portrayed and that these puz- 
zles do exist for them. 

I think this chiefly because of the manner in which such 
lads may approach some priest on the faculty with their 
problem. And on this point it is well to notice that the 
non-Catholic is very likely to have his troubles in grow- 
ing accustomed to talking with a Catholic priest at all, 
much more in confiding in him. They fear the priest a 
little—these non-Catholics ; they suspect him a little ; they 
do not really know what his priestly character is; they 
are not at all sure just what his reason for existence is. 
It is, of course, at once apparent to them that the priest 
is different from ministers and clergymen they have 
known. But they cannot easily grip the spiritual realities 
clearly enough to be able to give themselves a satisfying 
answer to their really unformulated hesitations. 

Yet very often they will approach a priest on the 
faculty. Their problem generally is rather poorly con- 
cealed. It is concealed at all because they are not quite 
certain of the spirit in which they and their problem will 
be received ; it is poorly concealed because, after all, it is 
difficult for lads of the type to be quite able to hide all 
their mind from a more or less experienced man. Fur- 
thermore, if the leaven has begun to work, they are still 
rather skittish, even though they honestly feel impelled 
to seek counsel and honestly are aware of the desirability 
of inquiring about the Faith. They somehow vaguely 
feel that they must retain their independence and their 
“ sturdy Protestant ” ability to muddle through their own 
problems to their own solutions. 

The leaven usually will begin to work because of a 
variety of circumstances. When they begin to argue or 
to criticize among their Catholic friends, then one may be 
justified in suspecting that, despite their casualness, there 
is something gnawing away inside. And whether it is 
ethics, whether it is logic, whether it is a course in the 
novel or the short story, whether it is history, whether it 
is some branch of science which presents the precise 
point to their minds, nevertheless a curiosity and a sense 
of inadequacy to battle alone will generally be the exact 
item on which one can lay the finger, the abnormal pulse 
that gives suggestive material for a spiritual diagnosis. 

Thereafter—once, that is, the contact has been made— 
there will be the usual amount of false starts, of what 
looks like loss of interest, of moments when the question- 
ing is seemingly becoming acute and is bearing strictly 
to the point of the Faith, and of veering off. Coldness 
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and distance are not synonymous. A period of apparent 
neglect is not always a time of little ferment. 

With this in mind it requires some skill to be a guide 
under the circumstances. Nothing is definite. The in- 
quiries are to be met as they arise and the seed of further 
thinking is to be planted and the mention of prayer is 
to be made. But meanwhile it is necessary to convey the 
very correct impression to the lad that he is not being 
pursued, that he is not being “ roped in,” that he is mere- 
ly one of many who have had such puzzles, and the 
answer, being satisfactory and not too hard to seek, is 
often found with eminent self-satisfaction and peace 
of mind. 

If the lad is from a more or less cultured environment, 
he will have the ordinary and obvious reluctance to admit 
the fact of a personal God and all that that Personality 
implies and demands. It seems to the writer a distress- 
ing but an obvious fact that the inquiring Protestant has 
to be reassured of the Fatherhood of God, of the per- 
sonal interest of God in His creatures, of the need of a 
personal response on the part of the individual to this 
very lov::g and very intimately interested Deity who is 
really inviting to a fuller knowledge and a larger share 
of His benefits. 

The inquiring lad will almost seem to haggle over each 
attribute of God, to be somewhat like a bargainer, enjoy- 
ing the bargaining and never daring to admit himself 
actually eager for the purchase. Besides, the byways 
and the sidetracks into which the mind can stumble when 
in search of its God are manifold and numerous and 
mystifying. 

Once, however, sure of the Personality of God, the 
mind of the inquirer will rest for a while just there. It 
is stunning news—this knowledge of the personal interest 
and personal commands of a benevolent Father in Heaven. 
It cannot be assimilated quickly. It is a point of view 
which has to be grown into, which has to become at home 
in the mind and heart before there will be further meas- 
urable pursuit of the Truth. 

Indeed, for the type of mind with which I am dealing 
here the chiefest and most poignant difficulty is over- 
come when a true knowledge of God is gained. The logic 
of the Catholic position is very obvious and immensely 
satisfactory to one who permits himself to see it. It is 
only the middle-aged, so I think, who can be honest Hu- 
manists and rest with even the semblance of satisfaction 
in the notions of a personal God with the individual left 
to work it all out for himself from there. 

The Vatican Council was, after all, just about canoniz- 
ing an historical fact when it declared that a revelation is 
needed for clearness, definiteness, sureness of truth with 
no admixture of error on the one hand, while quite cer- 
tainly needed in view of the necessity of Faith and of all 
that is implied in Faith on the other. 

Thus my inquiring lad will find not too much difficulty 
in miracles, will begin to realize the adequacy and eminent 
practical value of the Infallible Papacy rather than a 
plethora of fallible popes. With the type of mind of 
which I am speaking, the “preambles of faith” lead 
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straight through to the full possession of truth and to the 
full acceptance of Faith. 

But always there is the super-eminent need of prayer. 
That is one of the reasons why the fact of a personal 
God is so valuable. It leads directly and without subter- 
fuge or evasion or embarrassment to the conclusion that 
this God must be prayed to. And once prayer becomes an 
item in the life of the inquirer, what remains may almost 
be allowed to rest in the bountiful hands of God, the 
Giver of Faith. But prayer cannot be dispensed with. 
It can be added to, and should, by a most deliberate as- 
sault on the Throne of Grace by the instructor and by all 
whom he can enlist in his campaign with the All-Merciful 
God who is thus bringing another soul into the light and 
peace of the true Faith. But the inquirer’s prayers must 
be enlisted, too. 

And the beautiful and homely things of the Faith need 
stressing. It is not, of course, every one who can speak 
familiarly and in a matter-of-fact way of the members 
of the heavenly court, of the Blessed Mother, of personal 
kinship and partnership with Christ. But the glimpses 
that such talk gives to the lonely starveling soul of the 
inquirer are glimpses of something so natural, so sooth- 
ing, so desirable that they whet the hungry appetite for 
more. 

I remember an incident, a visit to a hospital, in the 
company of one of these inquirers. As we left, the Sister 
at the door, an old friend, simply waved her “ good-bye ”’ 
and said, “in your prayers, Father.” The impression those 
words made on the lad was startling. He saw in his own 
mind for the first time what the Communion of Saints 
might mean. He was better able to appreciate what a 
“ visit’ to Our Lady’s altar might imply. He knew, with 
the freshness of a desired discovery, what prayers might 
be good for. 

And all this takes time and a great deal of time. It 
all takes talk and a good deal of talk. It all requires pa- 
tience and lots of it. Maybe, too, the outcome will only 
be apparent years after the lad has left school. There is 
no thermometer yet invented to take a moral temperature, 
no diagnostic for the condition of a soul, no gauge that 
will take a man’s spiritual “steam pressure.” These 
things lie in the hands of God. But effects are obtained. 
Not merely prejudices are removed—that goes without 
saying and is generally true for the Protestant who does 
not inquire as well as for the one who does—but posi- 
tive attitudes of mind are built, positive notions of 
morality and of religion are instilled. There is an “ at- 
mosphere ” created in and about the mind of the Protes- 
tant young man and that atmosphere is a thoroughly 
Catholic one. 

Some one has wisely said, “ The world—apart from the 
Catholic Church—is living in its ideals, as it were, on 
the perfume of a shattered vase.”’ Such souls as I have 
described are not content with this ethereal wisp of haunt- 
ing loveliness but go forward into the very true garden of 
delights, even if the garden at first seeming appears to be 
the moonlit Garden of Gethsemane and in the distance 
a figure lying, face down to the earth. 
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Nicolet and Wisconsin 


Tuomas J. Lynam, S.J. 


ARYLAND and Wisconsin occupy corners far 
M remote on the map of the United States, but this 

summer both are brought together in the public 
mind because of the importance of the tercentenaries which 
they are commemorating. The one, in old Baltimore, with 
dignified ceremonies of State and Church rendered tribute 
to its founder, Lord Calvert; the other, in the small 
northern city of Green Bay, with pomp no less impres- 
sive (the President of the United States had tentatively 
signified his intention of being present), will in July 
celebrate the opening of Wisconsin to the white man by 
the intrepid Frenchman, Jean Nicolet. 

The belief that the North American continent was a 
part of Asia lingered long after 1492. It was chiefly this 
hope, with modifications of the same, namely that the 
continent was relatively narrow, or that a waterway 
would be found which connected the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, that led to the discovery of Wisconsin. The 
French of the seventeenth century, however, were not 
led on in the venture merely by hopes. Soon after their 
settlement at Quebec they began to hear from the Indians 
who came thither with their furs of a “ great waters” 
in the West. The Indians had a poor geographical sense ; 
for the most part they possessed only a territorial knowl- 
edge of their tribal ranges. But the French, readily 
grasping at these vague references, concluded that the 
“ great waters” meant either a stream which flowed di- 
rectly into the Pacific or an arm of the ocean itself which 
reached up into what we now call the Middle West. 

The doughty commandant at Quebec, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, was spurred on by this fugitive information. He 
determined to penetrate the uttermost depths of the 
western wilderness for the glory of old France, and, no 
less, for the vaster extension of the fur trade. Preoc- 
cupied as he was with his own laborious journeys, the 
occasional sallies of the savages, and the attack of the 
English in 1629, it was not until 1634 that he could give 
immediate attention to the project. Then it was that he 
commissioned Jean Nicolet to travel to the land west of 
Lake Huron in search of the great western water and 
for the making of trade treaties with the savages. 

Jean Nicolet was born in 1598 in Cherbourg, France. 
Little is known of his boyhood. Definite information 
about him begins when we find him, as a youth of 
twenty, reporting to Champlain for service at Quebec. 

Champlain realized that the leaders of his exploration 
parties should be men prepared in a special way for the 
arduous tasks ahead of them. Mere physical strength 
and natural aptitude were not enough. He would have 
them trained as thoroughly as possible in the aboriginal 
languages, customs, and mentality, as well as in the arts 
of woodcraft. Such training could not be given in a day ; 
years were required for it. With this purpose in view 
Champlain inaugurated the policy of sending certain ad- 


venturous and athletic youths of good character out into 
the Indian camps for a kind of apprenticeship. One of 
the most promising of these tyros was Jean Nicolet, who 
immediately upon his arrival from France in 1618 was 
sent by the Governor to the friendly Algonquins on Al- 
lumette Island far up the Ottawa River. 

The French youth rapidly won the good will of his 
instructors who taught him all the arts of forest life, 
hunting, trapping, and the manipulation of a canoe over 
the foaming rapids. Nicolet’s biographer, Pére Bar- 
thelemy Vimont, Jesuit Superior of New France at the 
time of his death, says of this period of his life: “ He 
tarried with them two years, alone of the French, and 
always joined the barbarians in their excursions and 
journeys, undergoing such fatigues as none but eye wit- 
nesses can conceive; he often passed seven or eight days 
without food, and once, full seven weeks with no other 
nourishment than a little bark from the trees” (Jesuit 
Relations, XXIII). After this introductory and inten- 
sive training, “ he went to live eight or nine years with 
the Algonquin Nipissiriniens (Nipissing), where he 
passed for one of that nation, taking part in the very 
frequent councils of those tribes, having his own sep- 
arate cabin and household, and fishing and trading for 
himself. He was finally recalled, and appointed agent 
and interpreter” at Quebec. 

Shortly after his return, Champlain gave to Nicolet 
his historic commission to the Northwest. Through In- 
dian channels persistent rumors had been trickling in to 
the commandant of a certain tribe called “ Men of the 
Sea.” The Algonquins, who had met these people in 
trade, said that they lived west of Lake Huron, that they 
were men without hair or beards, and, in general, they 
so described their manners and dress as to suggest to 
Champlain that they were Tartars or Chinese. It was 
said, moreover, that these people lived on a great water. 
The “ Men of the Sea” proved eventually to be the 
Winnebago, their name having originated from the Al- 
gonquin word ouinipegou, which means “men of the 
fetid (or stinking) water.”” Since the Algonquin people 
often characterized salt water by the adjective “ stink- 
ing,” it was an easy inference for the French to arrive 
at the term gens de mer as a translation. Champlain, al- 
ways with his hopes turned towards the Orient, grasped 
at these rumors. This might prove to be his great op- 
portunity; perhaps these people were orientals or the 
descendents of orientals and through their territory might 
be found the long-desired route to the East. The term 
ouinipeg, as applied to the Winnebago, really had no ref- 
erence to the sea, but rather to odoriferous sulphur 
springs which took their rise near Lake Winnipeg, in the 
neighborhood of which the Winnebago had had an earlier 
homeland. The “ great water” was, of course, the Mis- 
sissippi. When the French, doubtless with no little dis- 
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appointment, discovered their error, they dubbed these 
misnamed ‘‘ Men of the Sea” by the more literal, if less 
elegant, French term of Les Puants, or “ The Stinkards.” 
Hence it is also that on old French maps we find Green 
Bay marked as La Baye des Puans. 

In the first week in July, 1634, a flotilla of canoes left 
(Quebec for Three Rivers. The personnel consisted of men 
who were going thither to build a fort and a party of 
Jesuits, Fathers Brébeuf, Daniel, and Davost, with six 
lay assistants, who were to establish a mission for the 
Indians there. Jean Nicolet, bent on his great venture, 
was with this latter group. 

He bade farewell to the Jesuits at Allumette Island. 
With an Indian companion he pushed up the Ottawa, 
then up the Mattawan, portaged his canoe over to the 
lake, then up its outlet, French River, down into the un- 
dulating expanse of Georgian Bay. From the Huron 
settlements there he induced seven tribesmen to accom- 
pany him on his voyage. 

From the French River the explorer turned the prow 
of his canoe in a westerly direction through the North 
Channel and into the River St. Mary’s. After receiving 
hospitality in a village of the Chippewa at what is now 
called the Sault de Ste. Marie he returned down the St. 
Mary’s and again headed westward, clinging to the north 
shore of Lake Huron until he reached the Straits of 
Mackinac. Once past this perilous tide, Nicolet’s canoe 
swept out into Lake Michigan; he was, so far as history 
knows, the first white man to be thrilled by its pellucid 
blue expanse. Gliding past the panorama of sandy strands 
and virgin pine timbers of Michigan’s north shore, Nicolet 
shortly encountered the islands, Summer, Poverty, Rock, 
St. Martin, and Washington, which stand gate-like at the 
entrance to Green Bay. Past these, too, he paddled until 
he was within the bay proper, where, grounding his canoe 
on the east mainland, he imparted the purpose of his mis- 
sion to the local savages. These, friendly, and true to 
the Indian custom, sent forward a courier to announce 
the coming of a white man in peace and with good in- 
tentions. 

About twelve miles from the mouth of the Fox River 
is Red Banks, a cliff rising sheer some hundred feet above 
a sandy shore, and so named because of the reddish color 
of its clay formation. Today Red Banks is the site of 
a cluster of summer cottages. In Nicolet’s time, there 
surmounted it a palisaded fort of the Winnebago. Here 
was the objective of Nicolet’s perilous trip, the settle- 
ment of the supposed orientals. With true French finesse 
and an appreciation of his diplomatic errand, he had de- 
termined to meet these reputed Asiatics in formal and 
appropriate garb. To this end, when packing his scanty 
baggage at Quebec, he had included in it “a grand robe 
of China damask, all strewn with flowers and birds of 
many colors.” 

Undoubtedly, long before Nicolet had reached Red 
Banks he had learned that the Winnebago were only or- 
dinary savages, but he was, nevertheless, determined to 
show the natives what a Frenchman could do by way of 
So, clad in his mandarin robe, with 
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pistols held aloft, he stepped from his canoe, closely 
flanked by his seven breech-clouted Huron companions. 
He was met by a deputation of athletic young Winnebago 
and accorded honorable reception. But as the procession 
wended its way up the cliff, the effect was startling for 
“the women and children fled, at the sight of a man 
who carried thunder in both hands; for thus they called 
the two pistols that he held.” Nicolet had not reached 
the Orient, but he had opened Wisconsin to the white 
man and his civilization. 

The explorer’s dramatic landfall has been given pic- 
torial expression by a number of artists. Particularly 
notable are the canvases by Edwin Deming in the Wis- 
consin Historical Museum and that of Albert Ballin in 
the Capitol at Madison. 

After much feasting and treaty signing and some ex- 
ploration up the Fox River Nicolet “returned to the 
Huron, and some time later to the Three Rivers, where 
he continued his employment as agent and interpreter, to 
the great satisfaction of both the French and the Savages, 
by whom he was equally and singularly loved.” In 1637, 
probably feeling that the most arduous of his journeyings 
were over, the explorer married a daughter of the first 
Canadian colonist. 

Vimont’s account in the Relations has the highest 
praise for the Frenchman. “In so far as his office al- 
lowed, he vigorously cooperated with our Fathers for the 
conversion of those peoples, whom he could shape and 
bend howsoever he would, with a skill that can hardly be 
matched.” Strangely enough, despite Nicolet’s long ap- 
prenticeship in the camps of the Indians and his travels 
over many waters, he had never learned to swim, and the 
lack of this accomplishment caused his untimely end. He 
died in October, 1642, on an errand of mercy. 

He sailed from Quebec, toward seven o'clock in the evening, 
in a shallop. . . Before they reached Sillery, a gust of wind 
from the Northeast, which had raised a horrible storm upon the 
river, filled the shallop with water and caused it to sink, after 
two or three turns in the waves. The passengers did not imme- 
diately sink, but clung for some time to the shallop. Monsieur 
Nicolet had leisure to say to Monsieur de Savigny, “Sir, save 
yourself; you can swim. I cannot; as for me, I depart to God. 
I entrust to you my wife and daughter.” 

And, concludes his biographer, with a bit of moraliz- 
ing, “this was not the first time that this man had ex- 
posed himself to the peril of death for the weal and 
salvation of the savages—he did so very often, and left 
us examples beyond one’s expectations from a married 
man, which recall Apostolic times, and inspire even the 
most fervent Religious with a desire to imitate him.” 


BETROTHAL 
Like changing winds through changing hours, 
To the bosom of the lea, 
First sowing thorns, then sowing flowers, 
So are you, woman, to me. 


For deep in my self your sorrows throw 
Nettles that sting and smart, 
And then your happy seasons blow 


Peach-blossoms to my heart. 
LeGarpe S. Doucury. 
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The Trade in Munitions 


Pau L, Brake y, S.J. 


weary of war, Pope Benedict XV addressed a 

Letter to the Leaders of the Belligerent Peoples. 
“First of all,” wrote the Pontiff, “the fundamental 
point must be that the moral forces of right shall be 
substituted for the material force of arms.” 

Thence must follow a just agreement of all for the simultane- 
ous and reciprocal diminution of armaments, in accordance with 
rules and guarantees to be established hereafter, in a measure 
sufficient and necessary for the maintenance of public order within 
every State. ... 

Some two years later, the members of the League of 
Nations, viewing a world in ruins, expressed themselves 
in these words: 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects 
attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented. 

On reading of these grave objections, the representa- 
tives of Schneider-Creusot, Krupp, Vickers-Armstrong, 
the Comité des Forges, and of the other manufacturers 
of munitions, shook their heads with satisfaction. Words 
meant nothing to them, and they cared not a whit for 
peace and disarmament conferences. Masters of strategy, 
to them ways and means of controlling these groups were 
not unknown. It would always be possible to give the 
delegates something to play with, and so keep them quiet, 
as a mother holds up a new rattle to a child that has 
tired of its ball. 

Peace conference followed peace conference for fifteen 
years. At Washington, in Westminster, in Paris, in 
Rome, and incessantly at Geneva, delegates gathered from 
all over the world to discuss disarmament, leaving the 
Elder Statesmen at home to discuss—and win—larger 
military and naval budgets. The manufacture of muni- 
tions is largely a family trade, with trade secrets jealously 
guarded. One of these secrets is to show the world that 
the best way of securing peace is to prepare for war. 
That formula is even older than they, and it had never 
failed, not only to bring munition makers dividends, but 
to bring the world war. So well did the manufacturers 
carry on this policy that on May 2, 1934, Vickers Limited 
issued a circular in which is found this paragraph (1 
quote from the London Month) : 

One of the best investments quoted on the Stock Exchange is 
Vickers Limited. . . . The outlook for Vickers is such that no 
shrewd investor should delay in making a purchase of ordinary 
shares. 

But Vickers Limited, you may object, manufacture 
sewing machines, ploughshares, and other instruments of 
the arts of peace. They do, but what they offer the in- 


() N August 1, 1917, when the world was sick and 


vestor as a more powerful lure is guns. 

The question of disarmament must be relegated to the back- 
ground. There is no prospect of any agreement between the 
Powers on this important question. Every country in the world 


is arming. . . . Vickers has been prosperous in the past, and will 
certainly be prosperous in the future. 

It would be difficult to find a clearer statement of what 
Vickers Limited propose to capitalize. It is not peace 
and disarmament. 

The picture can be duplicated on the Continent. It would 
be fairer to say that there the picture is even more re- 
pulsive. It cannot be demonstrated that the ordnance 
factories in a dozen countries (but chiefly in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, and Czechoslovakia), actually form 
parts of one great munitions trust, like the hundreds of 
shops in an American chain of groceries. But there can- 
not be much doubt that a carefully planned working 
agreement has been in operation for a number of years. 
Since the annual budgeted expenditures of the Powers 
for war purposes are now more than five billion dollars, 
they may even feel that competition is unnecessary, since 
the field is large enough for all. Hence, they are even 
willing to help one another out, as in an emergency a 
neighborhood tradesman accommodates a competitor with 
a bushel of potatoes for a waiting customer. This good 
feeling, this mutual helpfulness, exists even in time of 
war. 

During the World War German land and air forces 
declined to destroy French munition works and mines. 
French forces displayed a similar delicacy in dealing with 
munition works and mines held by the Germans. The 
reason in each case was that French and German financial 
interests were here inextricably mingled. From 1914 to 
1917 thousands of French soldiers were killed by bullets 
made in France, and sold to the German army. At Galli- 
poli, the Turks mowed down Englishmen and Australians, 
using for that patriotic purpose guns that had been fur- 
nished them by an English manufacturer. In the Darda- 
nelles British ships were blown up by British mines. 

There is no question, in all this grimy business, of 
patriotism. There is no question, so far as can be dis- 
covered, of any virtue, natural or supernatural. In 1917, 
when peace seemed possible through the intervention of 
the United States, the British Ambassador at Paris met 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, who has reaped hundreds of millions 
in selling munitions. “ Zaharoff,” the Ambassador con- 
fided to his diary, “is all for the continuing the war 
jusqu’au bout.” The war went on. 

The trade is so abominable that it seems incredible. 
Yet few grasp the fact that as carried on throughout the 
world it is infinitely worse than the slave trade or the 
trade in women. It implies defiance of the law of God 
and of all civilization. A topical instance may serve to 
make this fact clearer. 

Let us suppose the existence of several warring gangs 
in a large American city. The high-powered salesman 
for a company manufacturing machine guns and other 
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weapons appears on the scene. To leader A he makes an 
attractive ‘ proposition,” and a sale follows. The in- 
creased mortality induces leader B to listen to a similar 
proposition, and another sale follows. Meanwhile repre- 
sentatives from other firms come in. Their proposition 
is that leaders C, D, and E, need protection, and the 
reasonableness of the statement commends itself to these 
thugs. 

This is the policy of armament for peace. 

As the sale of munitions proceeds, the gangs are deci- 
mated. Hence the next task common to all the high- 
powered salesmen is to teach leader A and the others 
down to leader Z safe methods of recruiting new mem- 
bers for their respective gangs, of arming them, and of 
training them for various kinds of racketeering. 

In government, this task corresponds to a twofold pro- 
cedure. The first is that of intensive enlistments for the 
army and navy, with larger appropriations for proving 
grounds, military camps, and aviation fields. The other 
revolves about the extension of over-seas trade, and, now 
and then, the stimulation of a determination to seek 
amends for some offense against the national sovereignty. 
Naturally, diplomats and parliaments draw upon a differ- 
ent vocabulary consisting, in large part, of weasel words. 

Munition manufacturers guilty of these criminal 
schemes in a local field would be jailed. But when they 
work on a national and international basis, scorning the 
petty limits and pettier profits of a single municipality, 
they are not jailed. Not infrequently they are decorated, 
elected to Parliament, or given a place in the Cabinet. 
The reason for the difference is that we have no recog- 
nized adequate code of international law, and no means 
of enforcing even the elements of the code now half- 
heartedly recognized by some nations. 

Can the world tolerate the continuance of this per- 
manent bar to peace? One conclusion seems inescapable. 
It is expressed by Pius XI: 

For it is rightly contended that certain forms of property must 
be reserved to the state, since they carry with them an oppor- 
tunity of domination too great to be left to private individuals 
without injury to the community at large (“ Quadragesimo 
Anno”). 

The Pontiff had no particular form of property in 
mind. But the conditions he states are fulfilled, and the 
principle clearly covers the private ownership of muni- 
tion factories. 


THE LAKE 


Here in the death of yet another day 

The lake is secret and the silver deeps 

Are darkened with broad shadows of the hills, 
The little, wooded hills wherein it sleeps. 


And now the autumn moon—now on the lake 
Her sad and ageless radiance is sent; 

Let us remember beauty that has been 

And, so remembering, find at last content. 


For memory is a lake beneath the moon 
That mirrors alien light from far away 
And with an argent alchemy reveals 
What blazed too brightly in the flush of day. 
J. G. E. Hopxrns. 
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Eight B and a Plenum 


Joun WILTBYE 


Y great-grandmamma used to say, viewing my 

grandfather in one of his childish tantrums, that 
John would always be a small pot and soon hot. I never 
met either the prophetess, or the subject of her oracular 
dictum, in the flesh. Even grandfather had departed to 
where beyond these voices there is peace, long before I 
made my entry into this vale of tears; but, glancing at 
the portrait of the old gentleman (one hand thrust into 
the bosom of his frock coat, the other laid in protection 
upon a scroll entitled THE CoNsTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES; in the background, emblazoned, the Great Seal 
of the Commonwealth) you would judge that he was 
richly endowed with what in his day was termed choler. 

I thought of grandfather the other day when I read 
the report of Dr. John L. Tildsley, acting head of the 
high-school division in New York. Dr. Tildsley had just 
completed a survey of the cost of keeping a youngster 
in high school, and of the result upon the youngster him- 
self. The cost is easily estimated; it is about $160 per 
year; so, too, are the results, for in many cases they are 
most melancholy. For about one-fifth of these boys and 
girls, numbering from 40,000 to 50,000, are what my 
great-grandmamma would dub small pots, and therefore 
quickly filled with the information and wisdom which 
the high school seeks to dish out with liberal hand. Your 
keen mind will at once perceive the error of this benev- 
olent but erroneous largesse. It is impossible to put a 
gallon of wisdom in a vessel that is brimful with a gill. 

Now this discovery may be one of the benefits, as 
Ame_rica has repeatedly observed for our consolation, of 
the economic depression. The lessening flow of funds for 
educational purposes was one of the motives which dic- 
tated this investigation and survey, but it is clear that 
another motive was in control when Dr. Tildsley wrote 
his excellent report. Perhaps this motive may be adequate- 
ly expressed by the formula: “ these children are in our 
schools, and since they must stay there, we must do the 
best we can for them.” But “the courses of study, the 
subjects offered, as now taught, are not the best media 
for the fullest development of these pupils,” writes Dr. 
Tildsley. Why not? If Johnny can “ get through,” why 
assume that Marvin must be caught in the nets? 

That is just the trouble; for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury at least, secondary and higher education in this coun- 
try have been crippled by the assumption that every Mar- 
vin is equal to every Johnny. Political democraey is an 
excellent thing, when we can get it; and we are all equal 
as children of God, but that is the only sense in which 
equality can be predicated of the members of the human 
race. Jefferson meant nothing more when he wrote that 
famous first paragraph of the Declaration, and what he 
hoped for was the recognition by civil society of an equal- 
ity based upon the truth that we are all the sons and 
daughters of God. It was left to our modern sciolists 
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to excogitate the theory of democracy in education. The 
theory is tenable in the sense that all the agencies in the 
State should aid the fit, but an abomination when inter- 
preted to mean that every boy and girl, regardless of fit- 
ness, should be put under the triphammer of the high 
school, to be stamped out as so many uniform parts of 
a machine. In that case, either you break the boy or you 
break the machine, and sometimes, as I think has hap- 
pened in this country, you break both. Or, to return to 
our original simile, if a pot can hold but one gill, not even 
Niagara can pour more into it. What Niagara will do is 
flatten the pot. 

How does the theory of democracy work out in prac- 
tice? Dr. Tildsley supplies the first part of the answer 
when he condemns the “ automatic passage of every pupil 
from the 8B grade to high school.” At the outset, the 
cost rises from $110 per year to $160. That could be 
borne with, but while the pupils thus automatically pro- 
moted are subjected to an educational process which 
harms rather than helps them, the effort to bring the 
work down to their capacity injures in a marked degree 
the pupils prepared to take the higher courses. In Dr. 
Tildsley’s pointed phrase, ‘we are impairing the educa- 
tion of the 200,000, while not succeeding in solving the 
problem of the 40,000.” 

I do not believe that these practices are confined to 
New York and to our larger cities. It is no particular 
secret that in the great centers of population pupils are 
often promoted not because their progress has been satis- 
factory, but because their places are needed by pupils 
coming up, many of them under the same false standard, 
from the lower class. But I have seen an exact duplica- 
tion of that process in small towns and even in villages. 
Sometimes the same reason is present; at other times 
no reason is alleged, or even hinted. But as long as you 
grade the qualifications of the teacher chiefly by the suc- 
cess of her pupils in passing examinations, and demote 
her to a lower rating when the morons in the class hand 
in blank papers, promotions are apt to become “ auto- 
matic.” It is no miracle. It is all done by a few strokes 
of the pen. 

In other cases, this “ automatic” process presents even 
less of a mystery. When you insist that all our young 
people must be “ put” through high school (and through 
college as well) you promote the installation of “ courses ”’ 
through which any youth not actually hydrocephalic can 
be “ put.” If he cannot learn Greek, offer him gas-fitting. 
In the event that the brain-pan of airy Isabella is abso- 
lutely impervious to mathematics, give the little dear a 
ribbon and a bonnet, and let her learn millinery. Scan 
the courses offered in any large high school, and what 
will strike you is the lush pasture for the manual-minded 
—leather-working, book-binding, catering, dressmaking, 
and the care of the Ford. As devices to keep young people 
innocuously occupied, they are worth while, but in the 
name of Solomon let us not call them “ education.” 


But what can we do with those who meet their plenum 
on the completion of the eighth grade? Dr. Tildsley ad- 
mits frankly that “ for many boys of sixteen, some form 
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of employment is better than continuance in school,” and 
he questions the wisdom of those social workers who think 
that the school age should be raised to eighteen or twenty. 
Intelligent teachers in the upper grades and the junior 
high schools will agree wholeheartedly with, Dr. Tildsley. 
They realize, as the theorist and the politico-educationist 
do not, the injury which this form of compulsory educa- 
tion does the exceptionally bright as well as the excep- 
tionally dull. If, however, all must go to school, Dr. 
Tildsley proposes a plan for the backward. Instead of 
being promoted automatically, “the thousands now sent 
to high school, foredoomed to failure,” should be retained 
in the elementary schools until they have completed the 
compulsory school age. As an alternative, he suggests a 
special rehabilitation school, staffed by teachers who will 
receive the salary of teachers in the elementary grades. 

This plan would seem to be practicable in our small as 
well as in our large cities. It saves money, a prime con- 
sideration in these times, and it is based on sound educa- 
tional principles. It does away with the present mixtum- 
gatherum in the class room, the despair of every earnest 
teacher. By setting the intellectual goats in a field of 
their own, it permits the choice sheep to crop the rich 
herbage which they need and merit. The plan’s open 
recognition of the truth that we cannot apply machine 
methods to boys and girls will help to destroy the shoddy 
and fustian that pass for education in our schools and 
colleges. 

But this plan, like the academic careers of many now 
being dragged, pushed, punched, and prodded through 
high school, is “ foredoomed,” in Dr. Tildsley’s words, 
“to failure.” Will littke Marvin’s mother admit that 
Marvin is not as “smart” as Johnny? Little Marvin's 
mother is just like a vast majority of the mothers of our 
school population, and the hand that rocked the cradle 
cows the school board in any city that you know. 
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N his recent address at Waterloo, Iowa, Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson confessed that the Nazi shootings made 
him literally, “ actively” sick. From his army training, 
as well as from his personal character, the General has a 
sense of fair play; and the shootings of men denied in 
peace time the elementary right of a trial, with their 
gruesome accompaniment of brilliant spotlight against the 
red-brick wall at Lichterfelde, gave ample material for 
anyone to become sick over. As for the reaction of the 
Holy See to these killings, nothing could be plainer than 
the words of the Osservatore Romano of July 9, as 
cabled from Vatican City, specifying the horrors. 
Dreadful however as is this record, is it worse than 
that which has been happening repeatedly in Soviet Rus- 
sia? There, too, every human consolation has been re- 
fused to condemned men, and death surrounded with the 
degradation attached to “class enemies.” General John- 
son would say, as he did say of similar instances in 
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Mexico and elsewhere, that we expect more of the Ger- 
mans than we do of the Russians ; which is doubtless true. 
Still, there is a limit even to this margin of tolerance. 
The significant feature, however, is that the voice of 
humanity’s reprobation can get a hearing in the case of 
the Nazi killings; where it is denied in the instance of 


Mexico and Russia. 





UCH events make me wonder why our European 

friends get so worked up over what is supposedly 
happening in the United States. Even our broad-minded 
contemporary, the Schdnere Zukunft of Vienna, had a 
one-column story in its issue of November 26, 1933, on 
“ Trade in Bones of German Soldiers.” The New York 
Herald (sic) is quoted as advertising a schedule of relics, 
for sale at so much per, made from the bones of German 
soldiers who fell upon the field of battle. E.g. “ No. 891. 
A shinbone taken from the historic battlefield of Verdun,” 
etc. “ Recommended for bazaars, picnics,” etc. A Ger- 
man correspondent writes to me from Cologne, deeply 
stirred over this evidence of transatlantic barbarity. In- 
quiring of the Schénere Zukunft, he learned, he says, 
that they had taken the story from the Stuttgarter 
Deuscher V olksblatt of October 26, 1933. The Volksblatt, 
in turn, quotes the “ New York Herald” for August 12, 
1933. Since the present New York Herald-Tribune is 
what the non-existent New York Herald once was, a 
capacious source of miscellaneous information, I exam- 
ined its issue for August 12, 1933, with considerable cu- 
riosity ; but failed, even after diligently scanning the ad- 
vertisements, to discover the bone industry or any refer- 
ence thereto. Some of our readers may track it down. 
But when horrors are as elusive as this, I think we lose 
time in getting sick over them. 





A MERICAN dispatches from Germany carried the 
story that the Nazis blamed the Catholic youth or- 
ganization, Jugendkraft (Strength of Youth), for the 
murder of a Nazi official, Elsholz, in the town of Goll- 
miutz, committed by one of their number, a young man 
called Meissner. The Catholic diocesan authorities of 
the district in which Gollmiitz lies have issued a denial 
of the complicity of the Jugendkraft in this event. Ac- 
cording to local information, Meissner, though once a 
member of Jugendkraft, for years had taken no part in 
its activities and had paid no dues, and the Jugendkraft 
members had nothing to do with him. At the time of the 
murder Meissner belonged to a Storm Troop unit. He 
was known in the entire village as a heavy drinker and a 
generally disreputable character. He had had a falling 
out with the local parish priest; and had been drinking 
the night before the event took place. 





ROM the Pacific Coast a correspondent writes with 
a full heart complaining of the many inconsistencies 
that he, as a layman, observes in the surroundings and 
the celebration of the Holy Mass in our churches. He is 
deeply grieved over the lack of understanding of the peo- 
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ple of this central mystery of our Faith, and pleads that 
the clergy give more time to its explanation. “Is it 
not deplorable,” he observes, “that we so often feel re- 
luctant in bringing our non-Catholic friends to our 
churches; that if we do, we are afterwards bombarded 
with painfully logical questions while we try to explain 
what they have seen?” He advances a peculiar theory: 

The evil spirit does not want us to understand Calvary and the 
Mass as we should understand it to thwart his pernicious activi- 
ties. He does all in his power of a satanic genius to obscure the 
beauty of that Divine Sacrifice. That is the reason why we have 
the slogan: “It is the Mass that matters” on our lips, but not in 
our heart. 

How many of us, however, know that this “ slogan ” is 
attributed to a Protestant, the recently deceased Augus- 
tine Birrell? Still another correspondent, this time a 
Britisher, supplies me with the following note—which I 
think is from the London Universe, but I do not know 
what date—referring to an essay by Birrell in the Nine- 
teenth Century of April, 1896, containing the following 
passage : 

Nobody nowadays, save a handful of vulgar fanatics, speaks 
irreverently of the Mass. If the Incarnation be indeed the one 
Divine event to which the whole creation moves, the miracle of 
the altar may well seem its restful shadow cast over a dry and 
dusty land for the help of man, who is apt to be discouraged if 
perpetually told that everything really important and interesting 
happened once and for all, long ago, in a chill historic past. . . . 

It is doubtful whether any poor sinful child of Adam (not being 
a paid agent of the Protestant Alliance) ever witnessed, however 
ignorantly, and it may be with only the languid curiosity of a 
traveller, the Communion Service according to the Roman Catho- 
lic ritual without emotion. It is the Mass that matters; it is the 
Mass that makes the difference: so hard to define, so subtle is it, 
yet so perceptible, between a Catholic country and a Protestant 
one, between Dublin and Edinburgh, between Havre and Cromer. 

These are noble words, worthy of that gifted critic. 
Did he echo those words, “ it is the Mass that matters,” 
from some earlier source? Perhaps still another corre- 
spondent can set the Pilgrim right on this score. Inci- 
dentally, the Oxford (England) Christian Social Demo- 
crat, in its issue of June, 1934, sets the London New 
Statesman right for persisting in its calumnious assertion 
that the confessional has been abused in Austria for the 
discovery and punishment of Socialism. 

THe Pricer. 


WHEN DAYLIGHT DIES 


I who have an inner self 
Forget it while the day 
Blows golden pollen all along 
Life’s momentary way. 


But when the splendid daylight burns 
Into a violet fire, 

My inner self begins to stir 

Star-petals of desire. 


False cares and trivial shadows drift 
Out to an open sea, 
While my true, wiser inner-self 


Slips in for company. 
CATHERINE RANDALL. 
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Dramatics 
The Best Plays—and Why 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


PRESENT diversion of the intelligentsia is to name 
their ten pet plays: past, present, or both. The lists 

have been varied and interesting, but the average reader 
has followed them with the sensation of a child deprived 
of the end of a bed-time story. Why have these leading 
men and women selected the ten plays which were their 
choice? Almost without exception the choice is unex- 
plained. Almost every list contains three or four really 
big plays, perhaps more, and at least one or two sur- 
prisingly weak plays. Why are these latter included? 
Obviously because something in them, some scene, some 
bit of philosophy, or some exquisite bit of acting, has 
lingered in the mind. What was it? Why has it lingered? 

These questions led me to make out my own list of 
ten pet plays. The experience was something of a revela- 
tion. I found that I could make my selections almost 
without hesitation. Ten plays, more than ten, sprang to 
my mind at once. Some of them date back many years, 
but I remember them all vividly. I have thought of them 
and referred to them at intervals, and I know exactly 
what it was in them I liked and shall always remember. 
That, I am sure, is not my experience alone. Though 
other list makers gave no reasons for their printed pref- 
erences I am sure they know why they preferred certain 
plays and forgot others which were at the time much 
more popular and perhaps much better. The reflection 
encourages me to put forth my own list, which, as I have 
said, was made out with surprising ease. The plays came 
forward as if they had been players waiting in the wings 
for their cues, and I welcomed all ten with the little 
throbs of reminiscent pleasure the memory of them always 
gives me. Here is the list: 

“The Green Pastures,” 

“ The Kingdom of God,” 

“Death Takes a Holiday,” 

“The Abyss (Doystoyevski),” 

“ Elizabeth the Queen,” 

“ Juno and the Paycock,” 

“ Merry Wives of Gotham,” 

“The Only Son,” 

“ Merchants of Glory,” 

“Yellow Jack.” 

It is easy enough, of course, to tell why one liked 
“ The Green Pastures.” It gave us the ideal combination 
of a beautiful spiritual theme treated with the utmost 
reverence and dignity and yet so full of unconscious, 
childlike humor that one laughed and choked back tears 
at the same time. I suppose every person who saw that 
play poignantly remembers different but equally lasting 
bits of it. My own loveliest memory is that of the 





“Lawd” walking on the earth, unknown to grown-ups, 
but recognized and greeted by every child He meets. Ab- 
surdly I recall with equal vividness, the dust cloths which 
protected the wings of the colored angels, and Gabriel, 
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wistfully asking the “ Lawd ” if he couldn’t blow his horn 
just once before Resurrection Day. 

When Ethel Barrymore gave us “ The Kingdom of 
God,” and covered inside of three hours, the entire life- 
time of a Spanish nun, I felt, as I still feel, that it was 
by far the best work she ever did. But it was the gradual 
development of an ardent young nun into a Mother Su- 
perior of seventy that fascinated me. For it was not 
Ethel Barrymore we saw then, but a wonderful character, 
strengthened and purified by the years, brave, wise, good, 
tolerant, and with a flaming spirit that cast an aura around 
her. Two scenes in that play I shall never forget: one 
in which she addresses the starving children, and an- 
other in which, with humor and sweetness, she accepts 
the offering of the young bull fighter who has brought her 
the ears of his first bull! 

“Death Takes a Holiday” was not, to my mind, an 
especially good play. It had a superb theme, and it was 
beautifully acted by Philip Merrivale, who played the 
leading role. But I think most of us felt, in watching it, 
how much better that great theme could have been 
handled. Imperfect though it was, the play has never left 
me, and I am sure it never will. Its big moment, of 
course, was that in which the heroine recognizes her mys- 
terious lover for what he is, and goes happily away with 
him. “I think you’re beautiful,” she sighs, and most 
of the audience evidently agreed with her. A great theme, 
handled almost as well, perhaps, as such a difficult theme 
could be handled. 

“ Elizabeth the Queen,” with Lynn Fontanne in the 
title role, was another of those rare experiences in which 
one sees not an actress but a reincarnation in a role. In 
“ The Kingdom of God,” Miss Barrymore was a nun, as 
Lillian Gish was in “ The Joyous Season.” In “ Eliza- 
beth ” Miss Fontanne was Elizabeth, as much Elizabeth, 
surely, as Elizabeth herself ever was. It was not at all 
a matter of red wig and royal robes and make-up. It was 
a matter of soul, of the essence of personality, and every 
intelligent spectator knew it. 

I suppose it was the superb inevitability of “ Juno and 
the Paycock,” the steady, ruthless, advancing march of 
tragedy, that fixed that play in my mind for all time; 
that, and the marvelous characterization. 

As for “ Merry Wives of Gotham,” it was not a good 
play at all. It had a beautiful idea, which the playwright 
all but destroyed in his handling ; that of twin girl babies, 
separated in their infancy, unaware all their lives of 
each other’s existence, but coming together in their 
maturity for a few days and drawn to each other ir- 
resistibly by a bond they could not understand, the bond 
of their kinship. One had become a wealthy and sophis- 
ticated society woman; the other was the hard-working 
wife of a day laborer. Both were puzzled and confused 
by the force that drew them and held them so close dur- 
ing their short time together. But the playwright gave us 
an unforgettable scene in which they separated forever 
and went their different ways, each looking back at the 
other with a love and longing she could not comprehend. 
And no work we have had in New York during the past 
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two decades surpassed that of Grace George and Laura 
Hope Crews in their contrasting roles of the twin sisters. 

“The Only Son” was praised by every critic in New 
York the morning after its opening, but it failed in a few 
weeks. Years afterwards I asked Daniel Frohman why 
it failed. His answer was immediate: ‘“ Because,” he 
said, ““ our audiences cannot accept the spectacle of a son 
condoning his mother’s infidelity to his father.” 

No doubt that was the answer. Yet this son did 
not really “ condone” the infidelity. He merely accepted 
the fact of it and set himself to safeguard his mother and 
her future after the wreck she had made of her life. He 
had been a ne’er-do-well, a wastrel. His mother’s de- 
pendence on him made him a man. And one of the most 
poignant scenes I have ever seen on the stage was the 
one in which, standing by, apparently a blasé spectator 
when his father ordered his mother out of the home, the 
son coolly asked the distraught woman a question: 

“Well, Mother,” he said, “ where shall we go?” 

It was her first intimation that one human being would 
stand by her, that she had any refuge in the world, and 
the first act curtain fell on it. It is true that audiences 
did not “stand for it,” but I am sure there were tears 
in the eyes of almost every woman who watched that 
scene. 

“ Merchants of Glory,” put on by the Theater Guild 
soon after the War, was another failure, but one such 
failure was worth a dozen ordinary successes. Written by 
a Frenchman, with the subtlety and the irony of an ex- 
perienced French pen, it showed us a small-town French 
father, profiting by the heroism of his soldier son, killed 
in action. The whole town was proud of the dead young 
hero. His father, a good man but a failure, was given 
first small civic positions and then more important posi- 
tions on the strength of his son’s record. Prosperity and 
local fame come to the father. Then, as he was on the 
verge of an election that would send him to Paris, the 
hero returned. He had not been killed. He had been 
taken prisoner by the Germans and had escaped. His re- 
turn was most inopportune, was devastating. It would 
wreck the father’s career. It would make him a laugh- 
ing stock. So the son’s return was kept secret. He was 
urged by his father to take a new name, seek a new en- 
vironment, start a new life. He did so, but before he 
went away again, a delegation of enthusiastic townsmen 
came to make the successful candidate a parting gift. It 
was a life-size portrait of the hero san, crowned with 
laurel! Hidden from sight the son watched the presenta- 
tion, then stole away forever. 

it is the glorification of “ the job” that explains “ Yel- 
low Jack's” appeal. If one can admit that one’s soul 
and one’s work are the two most important things in life, 
one can have a great time watching that play. For it 
shows us heroes who are not acting like heroes at all, 
except in their steady concentration on their jobs. They 
human. They get tired, they grumble, they 


are very 


grouse. But they do not stop. And they risk their lives, 
one after the other, till they find and conquer the yellow 
fever carrier. It is not Guthrie McClintic’s tropical set 
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that intrigues us, nor his new trick of presenting his 
play without intermissions. It is the sight of men slaving, 
suffering, dying, that their fellow-men may be saved from 
a scourge. It is a great spectacle, and never more so (or 
more needed!) than right now! 


REVIEWS 


Gentleman of Vienna. By Count Witczek. Edited by Exiza- 
BETH Countess Kinsky. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 
$3.00. 

Every student of history knows the value of certain types of 
memoirs; by personal, intimate accounts they give life to the 
period they cover. Their weakness lies in the possibility that 
they may be distorted by the writer’s prejudices. When John 
Nepomuk, Count Wilczek, at the age of eighty-four, dictated his 
reminiscences to his daughter, it seems scarcely likely that he 
had any large historical purpose in view; certainly he kept his 
political and other prejudices pretty thoroughly out of his nar- 
rative. He knew royalties intimately, and throughout his long life 
enjoyed a rather glamorous position among the highest Austrian 
nobility. He gossips in friendly fashion about the notables of his 
day, but never with any malice. He was not himself a great 
politician; he was handicaped for such a career by a moral in- 
capacity for chicanery and double-dealing. Hence he has no 
back-stairs revelations to offer. His chronicle, charming in its 
honesty, its simplicity, its manifest enjoyment of life, its all- 
pervading yet unobtrusive Catholicism, is very well summed up 
in the title given to the English translation. It will not help 
students of history to evaluate the political maneuvers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but it may offer them more 
valuable historical information. It may recall for them something 
of the lost art of living as an aristocrat. L. O. 





A Backward Glance. By EpirH Wuarron. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Company. $3.00. 

No one would expect an intimate or revealing autobiography 
of Edith Wharton. Her position as our most distinguished con- 
temporary writer of fiction has been achieved without notable 
concessions to the spirit of the time; and when she writes of her- 
self, of her travels and friendships, she brings to her task some- 
thing of the same aloofness that we have come to associate with 
her novels and short stories. There is much small talk, inconse- 
quential enough but pleasant reading for those who would cul- 
tivate the alert repose of the old aristocracy. Chapters on Mrs. 
Wharton’s ancestry and early life are significant in suggesting 
the influences that formed her later philosophy of life and paved 
the way for that accomplished distinction of style that charac- 
terizes her best work as well as her best sellers. Mrs. Wharton's 
debt to Henry James is once more acknowledged and emphasized. 
The old master is seen as critic and as friend, as one who stood 
with her in the attitude of “high seriousness” toward the art of 
fiction, of resistance to the extremes of realism as well as the 
emptiness of sentimentalism. There is much talk of New York 
and points east, of notable figures in Europe and America, mov- 
ing comments on the War and its effects, and pleasantly ironic 
observations on the passing of the genteel tradition and the 
emergence of a more nervous civilization. L. H. M. 





The Letters of Stephen Gardiner. Edited by JAMEs ArTHUR 

Mutter. New York: The Macmillan Company. $10.50. 

Dr. Muller, professor of church history in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass., and author of “ Stephen 
Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction” has done an excellent service 
to scholarship by his painstaking care in editing these letters. The 
interest of the historian in Gardiner is natural, for contrary to 
the prejudiced opinion that would make of the learned Bishop 
a weak and secondary figure, Gardiner must be regarded as one 
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of the most remarkable personalities of his time, one who exerted 
a powerful influence on the development not only of the Catholic 
Church in England in the sixteenth century but also on the newly 
established Anglican Church. No finer tribute to Gardiner’s 
greatness has been written than the introductory words contributed 
by Dr. Muller to the volume under review. These letters reveal 
the man with his virtues and deficiencies, and Gardiner was not 
without his weaknesses and defects; but in his praise it may 
be stated that several of the letters were written from the Fleet 
or the Tower where the distinguished churchman spent part of 
the reign of Edward VI. In addition to the personal charm mani- 
fest in many of his writings, the learned Bishop is often at pains 
to explain the motives behind his conduct and his opinions. Pro- 
fessors of English literature will be interested in this work not 
only because of the excellent examples of colloquial English it 
contains, but also because Dr. Muller has included a brief glossary 
and a list of almost 300 words employed in senses of earlier date 
than the earliest examples noted in the Oxford Dictionary. 
R. J. G. 

An Introduction to Catholic Booklore. By Sternen J. Brown, 

S.J. London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 5/. 

The founder of the Catholic Central Library of Dublin has 
added a fourth volume to his Catholic Bibliographical Series. Per- 
sisting in his efforts to make Catholics acquainted with the wealth 
of literature produced by members of the Church, Father Brown 
deserves special commendation for the work under review. After 
an objective criticism of many of the best general bibliographies 
(which too frequently neglect Catholic writers), the author pro- 
ceeds to a highly interesting and detailed account of Catholic 
bibliographical aids and sources, including in his survey many 
outstanding works in French, German, Spanish, and Italian. There 
follow significant chapters on “ Book Selection” and “ Catholic 
Reference Books.” Especially commendable are the lists of series 
and collections which contain much information of value not only 
to students but to the enlightened public. The sections dealing 
with “ Bibliographies of Religious Orders,” “Catholic Institutes 
of Higher Learning,” and “ Bibliographical Periodicals,” will 
prove extremely helpful for general reference. Hardly less ser- 
viceable is the section on Catholic publishers, supplying the names 
and addresses of the leading Catholic publishing houses in the 
principal countries of Europe, North America, and Australia. Less 
satisfactory, because less complete, is the final chapter containing 
brief bibliographies of some prominent Catholic writers. It is to 
be hoped that Father Brown will some day expand this chapter 
into a full size volume. F. M. P. 
Missions and Pueblos of the Old Southwest. By Erie R. 

Forrest. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. $6.00. 

This book is an excellent compilation in a somewhat desultory 
style of much valuable material on the earliest European settle- 
ments in North America. Weaving together the names and dates 
in old chronicles, records of Religious Orders and church registers, 
the author aims to give a complete and authentic story of all 
the Spanish missions and pueblos in New Mexico and Arizona, 
during both the Franciscan and Jesuit periods, from the coming 
of Coronado in 1540 to the expulsion of the Franciscans in 1824. 
Moreover, many strange religious rites, ceremonies, dances, and 
customs of the Indians of the region are described at length. 
The author is at his best in depicting the various stages of the 
weird snake, flute, and rain dances. An acute observer, he began 
his studies over twenty-five years ago when as a young man in 
search of adventure he rode the cattle ranges. Although a Prot- 
estant, he cannot restrain his enthusiasm for the heroic Padres 
who founded the missions he loved to revisit and study. There is 
a decidedly personal note about the whole narrative. In the course 
of his repeated journeys through the Southwest, the author nat- 
urally heard a wealth of folk-lore, mythology, and legend. Select- 
ing the most fascinating of these stories, he has retold them with- 
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out exaggeration or embellishment. Those legends which cluster 
about the “ Seven Cities of Cibola,” the lost Spanish gold mines, 
and Padre Padilla’s coffin, are presented with particular anima- 
tion. The volume is enriched by numerous illustrations. Some of 
these, such as those showing the ceremonies of the Hopis and 
Penitentes, were secured at the risk of grave personal danger. 
There is a sound bibliography and a competent index. The paper 
and printing are of a superior type. Fy oe 





Bacon. By CHARLES WiLtiAMs. New York. Harper and 

Brothers. $3.50. 

The author of this work has compiled a biographical sketch 
of the life of Bacon in a style that is intended to be popular, with- 
out any of the touches of the professional historian. It is a little 
dificult to make much out of a character whose ethics were based 
on opportunism, who turned and rent the patron who obtained 
recognition for him, whose sycophancy was carried to the utmost 
limits, and whose political morality was sordid in the extreme. 
The author might have done better by presenting an analytical 
study in the form of a series of essays; as it is, we learn nothing 
new. While avoiding the worst faults of the school of Strachey, 
the author taxes one’s patience a little in the opening chapter 
by an attempt to compare Bacon and his mother with St. Augustine 
and St. Monica. Some minor inaccuracies, such as the age of 
Elizabeth at Bacon’s birth (she would never have forgiven the 
author for that) and the date of the death of the Black Prince, 
might have been avoided. It is a book to while away an evening, 
a book in Baconian phrase, “to be read, but not curiously ;” its 
chief value will be that it will serve “ to find talk and discourse.” 

m. me. € 





Lafayette. By MiIcHAEL pe LA Bepoyerr. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Appearing on the centenary of the death of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, whose long life permitted him such an important 
part in three of the world’s most significant revolutions, this 
biography from the hand of a man well equipped to appreciate 
the democratic ideals for which the gallant Frenchman fought so 
vigorously, so unselfishly, cannot be without special significance. 
The story of Lafayette from the first years of the American Revo- 
lution to his last sorrowful days under the Orléans rule in France 
is the story of the struggle for democracy. All through his long 
life he gave his all “to keep the sacred lamp of liberty burning,” 
and, though on the surface his great work failed, his unselfish 
struggle for the ideals of liberty ard freedom continues to exert 
a strong influence in our own day. Lafayette was not really a 
great man, nor does the author attempt to make him one; but 
he was a man who had many of the qualities of greatness. He 
was a man of high natural character—no man of his day, perhaps, 
was loved with a greater devotion by the common man—but all 
through his life he never seemed to rise above the natural plane. 
What he would have been, equipped with the virtues of true 
Christian nobility, who can say? In his portrayal of the life and 
times of the Marquis de Lafayette, the author has given us a 
book that commands our appreciation. Not only has he told us 
the story of a man, but the story of a noble and a precious ideal. 

ae 4 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


International Studies.—WV ith the evolution of Italian Fascism 
from a revolutionary movement, primarily concerned with estab- 
lishing order in a demoralized society, to a system of government 
conceived according to a definite theory, the need is felt of a guide 
to the intricacies of the corporative regime, which Fascism has 
now permanently adopted. This is the aim of “ The Italian Cor- 
porative State” (Macmillan. $2.50), by Fausto Pitigliani, which 
explains the principles of the corporative organization for the 
benefit of non-Italian readers. The co-operative system is studied 
as an evolution of syndical history; the National Council of the 
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Corporations is described; and various characteristics of the cor- 
porative regime are explained. Dr. Pitigliani’s work is systematic 
and thorough and in excellent English form. It suffers from a 
certain heaviness, which would be relieved if there were a little 
more non-Italian background afforded to the history of the cor- 
porative system, and more analytical treatment of the material. 

The second annual edition, for 1933, of “The League Year 
Book” (Macmillan. $4.50), by Judith Jackson and Stephen King- 
Hall, contains a foreword by Viscount Cecil, which characterizes 
the Year Book as “invaluable.” “It contains information as to 
the existing organization and working of the League, its activities 
during the past year, the members of its Committees, a bibliography 
and a number of other facts of importance to those who desire to 
understand what the League means and how it works.” Several 
new features have been added in the second edition, such as a 
summary of the League’s activities during the preceding year. 
Extremely helpful are the tabular diagrams, and other devices 
for mastering the complications of Geneva. 





Broadway Successes.—Sidney Howard's gripping play con- 
structed upon Paul de Kruif’s story about the conquest of yellow 
fever has just been published. Upon the stage “ Yellow Jack” 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.00) held audiences breathless in their seats 
for almost two hours and without a single curtain pause. The 
book makes equally breathless reading, and since the play was 
one of the really great stage pieces of the year, no school course 
on modern drama can possibly get on without it. 

Many critics were furious when Maxwell Anderson failed to 
win the Pulitzer Prize last season with his “ Mary of Scotland” 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00). The newly published text proves 
that the play’s success was due not merely to the acting of Helen 
Hayes and Philip Merrivale, but to the magnificent prose and 
blank verse in which the author tells the story of the Catholic 
queen. 

Lawrence and Armina Langner contribute a preface on the 
practice of bundling which is as engaging as their play, “ The 
Pursuit of Happiness” (Samuel French. $2.00). Since Holly- 
wood will probably be forced under its new policy to tone down 
this comedy for the screen, adult students of drama, who of course 
will find no cause for offense in it, will want to read this divert- 
ing comedy of colonial lovemaking in the original. 

The most successful melodrama of the past season was “ Double 
Door” (Samuel French. $1.50). Film patrons will be shrieking 
over the film version just about the time this notice is published. 
But Elizabeth McFadden’s text is available for those who like 
their melodrama in the library chair. 

The fourth volume of “Contemporary Drama” (Scribner’s. 
$1.25) is devoted to recent European plays. Besides “ The Cherry 
Orchard” and “He Who Gets Slapped,” the volume contains 
the full texts of equally famous dramas—Ernst Toller’s “ Man 
and the Masses,” Karel Kapek’s “R.U.R.,” and Luigi Piran- 
dello’s “ Henry IV.” 





Writing and Speaking.—The grammatical fundamentals which 
make for perfection in a writer’s technique are stressed and copi- 
ously exemplified in “A Writer's Manual and Workbook ” 
(Crofts. $1.25), by Paul P. Kies in collaboration with others. The 
common errors in grammar and puctuation are thoroughly ex- 
plained, the mechanics are discussed, and the last chapters make 
clear the principles of economy, subordination, variety, parallelism, 
and emphasis. The Work Book, appended to the volume proper, 
aims to correct the common faults of freshman writing. The book 
ot 334 pages is printed in type restful to the eye; it should be 
the vade mecum of the college student. 

To the teacher of adult foreigners who aspire to become Ameri- 
can citizens there is offered a most timely aid in “ English Words 
for All Occasions” (Longmans, Green. 90 cents), by Michael 
West and H. C. Bannerjee. The method employed in this volume 
groups the commonly used words around the object with which 
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they are connected and thus assists the foreigner to learn quickly 
by association and suggestion. In the hands of the foreign student 
the book is an excellent guide for the rapid acquisition of a fair 
vocabulary. 





For Young People—Surely many of us, lacking the ability 
to do so, have often longed to be able to put our ideals and im- 
pressions into pictures. If you are among that number, in “ Simple 
Sketching ” (Frederick Warne, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
$1.00), by L. A. Doust, you will find a simple method which after 
several weeks of diligent application should enable you to express 
yourself in interesting drawings. 

When the preface of “ The Pageant of Chinese History’ (Long- 
mans, Green. $3.00), Elizabeth Seeger, indicated that it grew 
out of instruction for children of grade-school age, the reviewer 
promptly handed it to his own young son, whose verdict in some 
particulars might be accepted as valuable. He read the volume 
absorbedly and steadily at every possible opportunity and said it 
was “clear” and “ interesting,” and “not hard to read.” Follow- 
ing this juvenile scrutiny, it was subjected to adult gaze, and 
passed muster there also. Placing its emphasis where it belongs, 
upon the history of China prior to the inroads of Europeans, never 
failing to show the character and culture of the Chinese people 
by tale and trait, illustrated in the manner of Van Loon, this 
book has a fascination for folk of all ages. It has charm. It has 
charity. It has understanding. It has smoothness and a simple 
beauty of phrase. It ought to be read by young and old. 


Non-Catholic Sermons.—Kar! Barth holds a place in the hearts 
of German Lutherans which corresponds somewhat to the place 
of Karl Adam in the minds of German Catholics. This will be 
readily understood by those who read the translation of a number 
of Barth’s sermons under the title of “Come Holy Spirit” (New 
York: Round Table Press. $2.00). The translation is excellent. 
It is impossible not to notice that the radical subjectivism of six- 
teenth-century Lutheranism is conspicuous by its absence. “ Not 
upon our own doctrines, even if they are ever so pure; not upon 
what grows in our own heads or dwells in our own hearts, even 
if it is ever so spiritual and living.” 





Copper Mining.—Ira B. Joralemon, a consulting engineer and 
geologist of long and varied experience, has put his knowledge to 
good use in “ Romantic Copper” (Appleton-Century. $3.00). In 
this book he has related sketchily the copper-mining history of the 
world, from the Island of Cyprus to the remarkably rich copper 
deposits at Butte, from Arizona mines to the Katanga ore bodies 
in Africa. The story is interesting and remarkably free from tech- 
nical terms, with a glossary to explain those that are necessary. 
The author's style is more colloquial than might be desirable. But 
more irritating are some ineptitudes, such as the “Jesuit ex- 
plorers were a credulous lot”; and the dragging in of “the in- 
iquity of the Catholic Church” as a supposed subject of discus- 
sion between a salesman and a storekeeper. 





Books Received.—T7his list is published without recommenda- 
tion for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 
Evrore Between Wars? $1.25. 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Macmillan. 


History or Botsuevism, A. Arthur Rosenberg. $3.75. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 
History or Reticion, A. Herbert H. Gowen. $3.50. Morehouse. 


History oF THE Great CHARTREUSE, THE. 


12/6. Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne. 
History or THE UNitep States. 


C. R. Fish and H. E. Wilson. 
can Book Company. 


Hoxste Setts His Acres. Christopher LaFarge. $2.00. Coward-McCann. 
KING oF THE ArcHERS, THE. Rene Bazin. $2.00. Macmillan. 


.Ameri- 


LuTHERAN ORIGIN OF THE ANGLICAN OrptInat, Tue. E. C. Messenger. 
2/6. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 

ee AMERICAN Prose. Edited by Carl Van Doren. $2.75. Harcourt, 
race. 

Oxvvest INHABITANT, THE. Eden Phillpotts. $2.50. Macmillan. 


Eduardo Soderini. 7/6. 
Helen Hill. 
$2.00. 


Burns, Oates, 


World Peace 


Pontiricate or Leo XIII, Tue. 
and Washbourne. 

Spirit of Mopern France, THe. 
Foundation. 

Srronc Man Rvtes. 


50 cents. 


George N. Shuster. A ppleton-Century. 
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Duel. Matador. A Law Unto Themselves. The Hob- 
goblin Murder. 

Painstaking and brilliant character analysis is revealed in 
“Duel” (Viking. $2.50), by Ronald Fangen, translated from the 
Norwegian by Paula Wiking. Close association during schooldays 
forged a strong bond between the two leading actors; it could 
hardly be called friendship, since in the early days it was real 
rivalry for academic honors, and later developed into a duel to 
test the value of their different attitudes toward life. The better 
man climbs to a post of distinction as university professor and an 
avthority on international law; the other is an able but obscure 
country doctor with spells of deep depression bordering on in- 
s2nity. Forced often to receive help from his friend, he suspects 
the sincerity of the motives behind these kindly services. That 
there is something unworthy in these motives, something that em- 
bitters his most notable successes, gradually appears, though this 
flaw in the professor’s character falls short of producing full con- 
viction in the mind of the reader. In her trying task of keeping 
the doctor’s wild despair from working general havoc, his wife 
stands forth admirably. It is to be regretted that in exposing the 
vicious tendencies of the doctor and his son, Rolf, the author 
descends to details that shock good taste. 

Spain’s national sport, with its large following of vivid char- 
acters, provides rich material for story telling, and this material is 
handled with uncommon skill in “Matador” (Little, Brown. 
$2.50), by Marguerite Steen. The hero has been compelled to 
give up bull fighting because of his wounds, but he still basks in 
the sunlight of his reputation. Proud of his record, he centers his 
hopes on seeing one of his sons carry on the fame of the family. 
Since money is necessary for setting a matador on the way to 
success, he negotiates a marriage with a rich young lady for his 
eldest son, who is already winning notice in the bull ring. Through 
the failure of all three of his sons he pays in distressful form for 
his sins of pride and lust, but is lifted somewhat, as the years 
pass, by the pure and religious spirit of the girl whom he had 
thought to sacrifice to his son’s career. Exciting scenes skilfully 
presented follow closely on one another throughout the book, but 
too many of them center around moral excesses or are crowded 
with the physical details of sex; most of the characters seem to 
live by lust and their experiences are described with prurient 
minuteness. The character of the heroine is in marked contrast to 
al! this, but while portraying her in many admirable situations, 
the author is evidently a stranger to the real meaning of the 
genuine religion that strengthened her and enabled her to tame 
the fierce spirit of the matador. 

The Ruritanian barons of Anthony Hope’s stories are not to 
be found in Loveday Prior’s novel of medieval Austria, “A 
Law Unto Themselves” (Little, Brown. $2.50). Although the 
tale is set against the romantic background of robber barons, of 
castles perched on high cliffs overlooking the Echental pass, of 
crusades and the rise of the Hapsburgs, the chief interest centers 
about the life of the beautiful Luise von Feilmar. Luise is mar- 
ried at a very early age to Wolfgang von Maienburg in order to 
protect the lands of her father. Her husband’s viciousness 
strengthens rather than breaks her spirit, so that after many vicis- 
situdes she gradually becomes the matriarch of a newly prosper- 
ous valley, surrounded by her titled relatives and friends. Around 
this central story there are woven the episodes of Adela, von Ret- 
tingen, and a number of other characters whose lives are influ- 
enced by Luise. It is a nice, undramatic, historical novel, not with- 
out its moments of clumsiness. 

A “Wendel house” in the West is the locale of Kay Cleaver 
Strahan’s “ The Hobgoblin Murder” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00). One 
of the three old sisters is found murdered by her sharp scissors, 
and Lynn MacDonald begins her efforts at solving the crime. The 
story is unusually well written, and although it moves slowly, 
there should be no serious objection to that. The author, however, 
has been extremely unfair to her readers in the telling of the 
mystery, and that spoils what might have been an excellent story. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 

in this department. 

munications, 
Abandoned Churches 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for July 7, you printed an editorial en- 
titled “ Abandoned Churches,” which I read with interest, and I 
wish to congratulate you upon your sense of truthfulness and 
courage. 

I have been here all my life as priest and pastor. I built the 
parish, and now when it is a question of supporting it, I find it 
harder to support than it was to build. People born and educated 
here simply do not care to be members of the church for the 
present, and soon will cease to be Catholics altogether. That idea 
is pretty certain in my mind. And there was always a parochial 
school here, with all the improvements. 

Erie, Pa. Mscr. ANprew IGNASIAK. 


The War Debts 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While I am in agreement with much of what you say in your 
leader in the issue of America for June 16, nevertheless I think 
it to be only right that some further attempt be made to convey 
overseas some idea of public feeling on this side. 

A large section holds the simple view that, in conscience, if not 
as a matter of policy, this country is bound to repay money bor- 
rowed. But it fails altogether to understand why the United 
States should continue in default over the Mississippi State bonds 
and other similar obligations and should expect the British Gov- 
ernment to exclude these from the reckoning. It sees no reason 
why the account should not be a contra one! 

I write solely from an accounting standpoint, or I should add 
that the section of opinion referred to emphasizes that Great 
Britain virtually backed a bill drawn by France on the U. S. A., 
and that our treatment of our Ally creditors was particularly 
generous, not to say quixotic. 


London, England. G. Perry Lewis. 


“ Suppressing the Sign” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article entitled “ Suppressing the Sign,” in the issue of 
America for June 23, was a splendid one and what many Catholics 
need. 

In the issue for July 14, your correspondent, who signs him- 
self “A Constant Offender,” speaks of his own family as being 
“intensely Catholic on the minutest rule or regulation, yet some- 
how paid not the slightest attention to grace.” This means that 
they sat down to consume food without asking God’s blessing 
on His gift of the food, and forgot to thank God for that gift 
with His many others. 

We were brought up as Catholics, thank God, and never forgot 
grace before and after every meal, and never retired for the night 
without a “God bless you” from our parents. Thank God, we 
are not modernists! It never occurs to me to pass a church, or 
those many figures of the Sacred Heart, the Holy Face of Our 
Lord and His Immaculate Mother on Barclay Street, or wherever 
they may be, without blessing myself, and when dining in a public 
restaurant I cross myself with the Sign of the Cross before and 
after the meal. Who is the “ obsequious waiter” at the Automat 
or anywhere else whom we “can’t disedify”? Most people of 
the proper sort would be edified and have respect for us who are 
proud and grateful to be members of—as Joyce Kilmer put it— 
“the most beautiful thing on earth,” the Catholic Church. Let 
there be no more “ suppressing the Sign.” 

New York. Anna C. DrumMMonp. 
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Home News.—On July 14, organized labor in San 
Francisco called a general strike, which began on July 16. 
The strike badly crippled transportation and food distribu- 
tion, and quickly spread to cities in the vicinity of San 
Francisco. The city added 200 men to its police force, 
and labor itself organized a corps of men to stop disor- 
ders and to turn law violators over to the city officials. 
There was little vandalism and violence. On July 16, 
labor leaders ordered employes of the San Francisco 
municipal transit lines to return to work, and further re- 
moved restrictions on food and other supplies in an 
effort to avert bloodshed, as well as to win public sym- 
pathy. National Guardsmen had been moved to strategic 
points in the city, and more were held available in case 
of disorders. The National Longshoremen’s Board made 
strenuous efforts to terminate the strike, and when Gen- 
eral Johnson arrived he assisted them in endeavoring to 
have the general strike called off preparatory to action 
by government agencies to reach a settlement with em- 
ployers. On July 18, the strike leaders modified the tie- 
up by lifting the embargo on foods, gasoline, and fuel oil, 
and it was believed the strike would be ended soon. Police, 
assisted by vigilantes, made surprise raids in San Fran- 
cisco on radical headquarters, and arrested several hun- 
dred persons. Meanwhile, the strike had spread to other 
Pacific Coast cities, and Senator Robert F. Wagner went 
to Portland, Oreg., by airplane in an effort to avert a 
general strike there. On July 18, Senator Wagner’s 
party was fired on by guards at Municipal Terminal 4 as 
they were inspecting the premises. Four special guards 
were placed under arrest for the shooting. Other strikes 
in the country were at Minneapolis, where 7,000 truck- 
men were on strike for the second time this year. In 
northern Alabama, twenty-one cotton mills were closed 
and 13,500 workers on strike. On July 14, seven com- 
panies in the sheet and tin plate industry agreed to new 
wage scales and contracts for labor, with an immediate 
advance of three and one-half per cent in wages. In 
Bismarck, N. D., on July 17, the Supreme Court ordered 
William Langer ousted as Governor, holding that con- 
viction of a Federal felony had disqualified him. On 
the following day, the Supreme Court again sustained the 
decision, and Acting Governor Olson seemed to be in 
control of the State’s military forces when the chief of 
the National Guard reported he would carry out Mr. 
Olson's orders. On July 14, General Johnson ordered a 
three-man Industrial Appeals Board to act upon com- 
plaints of inequitable application of NRA codes. In a 
speech at Waterloo, Iowa, on July 12, General Johnson 
strongly criticized the recent executions in Germany, 
which drew a protest from the German Government on 
July 13. On July 15, it was announced that President 
Roosevelt had established a National Power Policy Com- 
mittee, with Secretary Ickes as chairman, to make a 
thorough study of the national power problem. President 
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Roosevelt left Panama on July 12 en route to Honolulu. 


American Bondholders and Germany.—A strongly 
worded protest was sent on July 16 by the American 
State Department to Germany, through Ambassador 
Dodd, following a similar protest made at an earlier date, 
demanding that American holders of German bonds be 
given equal treatment with that accorded to bondholders 
in Great Britain or other countries. The United States 
refused to permit this treatment to be made contingent 
upon “trade concessions, clearing arrangements, or sim- 
ilar measures.” At the same time a conflict broke out 
between the three trustees for the Dawes Loan and the 
German Government, which had attached German cus- 
toms and tax receipts pledged as security for the loan. 
The German Government declared that the attachment 
was broken, and that the “ revenues will be used for the 
purposes for which they are intended.” The trustees 
were accused of “chicanery or an attempt to exert 
pressure upon Germany.” United States Government 
officials (1) continued to uphold the action of the trus- 
tees; (2) expressed belief Germany had scrapped both 
Dawes and Young loans; and (3) expressed particular 
resentment against Great Britain for exerting pressure 
upon Germany to pay British nationals to the disadvantage 
of American bondholders. 


Hitler Address to Reichstag.—Speaking before the 
Reichstag on July 13, Chancelor Hitler justified his ex- 
ecution of Storm Troop leaders and others and put the 
total list of victims at seventy-seven. Claiming that the 
plot of Roehm and Schleicher placed the fate of Germany 
in his hands, he stated that as the “ Supreme Judge” he 
was forced to take lightning-like suppressive measures. 
Insinuating that a foreign government was implicated, he 
did not name it. In a few weeks the Brown Shirts 
would again dominate the streets of German towns, he 
averred. Admitting serious anxieties regarding economic 
conditions, he alleged that German inventors and chemists 
could make the Reich independent of imports. Opinion 
ouside Germany regarded the Hitler speech as uncon- 
vincing, especially as it failed to produce any evidence. 
It was regarded as significant that Hitler appeared for 
the first time on the defensive. A serious food shortage 
was threatening and this, together with rising prices and 
declining wages, presented a grave problem for the eco- 
nomic administration to solve. The Government was 
said to feel cool toward the proposed Eastern Locarno 
treaties, but foreign political circles seemed to feel that 
Germany would eventually be compelled by the force of 
events to submit. A battle between 1,000 Gottingen Uni- 
versity fraternity men and Nazi students was regarded 
as significant since it was the first open revolt among 
German students under the Hitler regime. The journal 
of the Catholic diocese of Berlin appeared with a front- 
page photograph of Dr. Eric Klausener and a eulogy of 
the slain Catholic leader by the Bishop of Berlin. Dr. 
Klausener’s widow was reported to have so vehemently 
protested to Hitler personally the death and cremation 
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of her husband that the Chancelor flew into a rage and 
threatened withdrawal of her pension if she further com- 
plained of her husband’s execution. It was revealed that 
another prominent Catholic leader, Adalbert Probst, had 
been shot. Invited to Berlin to aid discussions of the 
new Concordat, it was said that Herr Probst had been 
taken to prison and executed. For ten days his widow 
could get no information concerning him. Then she was 
advised that Herr Probst had been shot “ while attempt- 
ing to escape,” and that his ashes would be sent to her by 
parcel post. Eventually she received an urn with a tin 
label bearing dates of birth and death attached, and ashes 
inside. Observers felt that the execution of two prom- 
inent Catholic leaders indicated a calculated anti-Catholic 
drive. The Osservatore Romano condemned the Nazi 
methods in the recent blood “ purge.” Foreign trade bal- 
ance for June showed a deficit of 38,000,000 marks. The 
Reichsbank was said to have added to its gold holdings 
A belief that the mark would be devalued was reported 
in Berlin. Widespread discontent was reported among 
the Storm Troops. 


Nazis in Hungary and Austria.—A governmental 
decree dissolved the Hungarian Nazis who were said to 
be unpopular in Hungary. Further suppression of Nazis 
and Socialists was looked for following the recent con- 
centration of power in the hands of Chancelor Dollfuss. 
A Nazi bomb outrage at Salzburg wounded four tourists. 
In a serious clash between police and Socialists three 
people met death. Defying Dollfuss’ latest campaign, 
Nazis staged a week-end wave of terror. In Tyrol a 
church was bombed. An Italo-Austrian accord which 
gives Austria the right to use Trieste as a free port was 
published. 


Britain Approves New Locarno.—That the British 
Cabinet was in full accord with the projects advanced by 
Louis Barthou, French Foreign Minister, in his recent 
visit to London regarding the stabilization of peace in 
the East, was publicly stated by Sir John Simon, British 
Foreign Minister, in a statement made by him on July 13 
before the House of Commons. The French plan, fol- 
lowing the general principles of the Locarno treaty, ad- 
vocated a similar arrangement between Soviet Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and the unit of the 
Baltic States. It was named the “ Eastern Locarno” 
agreement. The plan, as clearly stated by Sir John, en- 
compasses nothing more than a reciprocal pact of mutual 
guarantees and mutual assistance, and in no way builds 
up a collective security against other nations. He pointed 
out that Great Britain could not countenance an alliance 
against any country, but it should favor a union of coun- 
tries through reciprocal guarantees. With fervid em- 
phasis, Sir John assured the House that Great Britain’s 
cooperation in this French plan did not involve Great 
Britain in any new obligations. The nation was not 
bound to the protection of any countries, and, he repeated, 
“undertook no obligation at all.” He went on to say 
that Soviet Russia, if it became a party to this new 
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arrangement, must join the League of Nations. “ Cer- 
tainly we are prepared to welcome Russia warmly to the 
League of Nations if Russia makes application,” he de- 
clared. Likewise, he asserted, it was absolutely essential 
that Germany be a signatory to the compact. ‘ Germany’s 
participation in a system of reciprocal guarantees,” he 
stated, “ would afford the best ground for the resumption 
of negotiations and the conclusion of a convention pro- 
viding a reasonable application to Germany of equality 
rights under a regime of security for all nations.” As a 
practical matter, he continued, Germany must be a mem- 
ber of the new combination. In the debate which fol- 
lowed Sir John’s statement, there was no dissent on the 
part of the opposition. The assurance was demanded 
only that Great Britain’s part in the negotiations should be 
directed solely to the forwarding of universal peace and 
to the securing of the participation of Germany in the 
agreements. 


Japanese and Naval Talks.—Japan’s attitude toward 
the bilateral discussions on naval policy proceeding in 
London continued evasive and ambiguous; apparently 
waiting until the other Powers should have revealed their 
own intentions more fully, and Japan felt better able to 
cope with Anglo-American opposition. In Japan, how- 
ever, naval leaders met and approved of a policy of seek- 
ing recognition for the principle of “ autonomy in na- 
tional defense”’ and freedom “from disadvantageous 
treaties ” in 1935. Admiral Osumi asserted on July 14 
that the navy was determined to claim parity, the abro- 
gation or revision of the 5-5-3 ratio for naval strength, 
and the perfection of sea defenses to protect the country 
against external menaces. References were made to the 
* 1935-36 crisis.” 


Dublin Celtic Congress.—Under the auspices of the 
National University, Celts from Wales, Scotland, the Isle 
of Man, and Cornwall, gathered in mid-July for the dis- 
cussion of Celtic culture and the advancement of the lan- 
guage. Those at the Congress agreed with the presi- 
dential address of Dr. Douglas Hyde, in which he stated 
that present-day world circumstances and influences were 
contrary to the advancement of Gaelic-speaking and 
favored a universalization of language. President de 
Valera related the efforts made by his Government to 
teach Gaelic in all the schools, from the most elementary 
to the most advanced, and in the requirements for Gaelic 
speech in the appointments to civic offices. 

French Political Divisions—On July 15, the Na- 
tional Council of the French Socialist party accepted the 
invitation of the Communists to “act together in the 
struggle against Fascism and in defense of laboring and 
democratic liberties.” Influential leaders, like Léon Blum 
and Paul Faure, held that the progressive consolidation 
of the Right groups had become too formidable for the 
Socialist party to continue to refuse cooperation with 
other Marxists. As a concrete exhibition of Left soli- 
darity they proposed that the two parties should stage 
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a joint demonstration on the twentieth anniversary of the 
outbreak of the World War. The precise terms of po- 
litical and social collaboration will be determined at a 
meeting of the leaders within a few days. Although the 
Socialist chieftains declared their determination to main- 
tain the independence of the Socialist International, most 
observers saw in the move an alliance of the extreme Left 
parties, which would carry over to election day. Hither- 
to, the Socialists of Léon Blum and the Radical Socialists 
of Edouard Herriot have made common cause for the 
elections, forming the Cartel des Gauches, notorious for 
its hostility to the Catholic Church and its singular in- 
eptitude in the field of national legislation. In the mean- 
time, the unity of the moderate parties, represented in the 
Doumergue Cabinet of national concentration, was threat- 
ened by a vehement attack on former Premier Camille 
Chautemps by André Tardieu, former Premier and Min- 
ister of State at present. The latter charged that the 
famous check stub containing the notation ‘“ Camille A. 
Tardi’’ was forged by Inspector Boni of the Sureté Gen- 
erale at M. Chautemps’s order. Pressed for proof, M. 
Tardieu stated he would furnish it later. M. Tardieu 
also tried to establish that M. Chautemps, through his 
friends, associates, and relatives, must have known for 
many years about Alexandre Stavisky’s activities and 
that his protestations of ignorance were false. He accused 
the Sureté Generale of negligence, indifference, and even 
complicity in Stavisky’s doings, and charged that the 
swindler’s suicide had been engineered by the Sureté. 
These accusations so implicated the Radical Socialist 
Governments of 1932 and 1933 that the bureau of the 
party, meeting on the morning of July 19, announced its 
intention of taking action to review the decision of the 
Radical Socialist group to continue its support for a 
Cabinet which contains such an avowed enemy as M. 
Tardieu demonstrated himself. 


Resistance to Grain Collecting.—Sharp warnings 
were uttered by the Soviet Government against “ anti- 
State tendencies,” which were already appearing in sec- 
tions where the harvesting of the winter wheat crop was 
in operation, relative to grain collecting. Vigorous re- 
sistance appeared to be exerted against full grain deliv- 
eries. The Moscow correspondent of the New York 
Times came to the conclusion that the crop would be only 
seventy per cent of last year’s. Officials in drought- 
stricken regions protesting against the collections were 
summarily removed. 


Brazilian Dictator Elected President.—On July 16, 
following its final adoption by the Constituent Assembly, 
the new Brazilian Constitution was promulgated. The 
next day, by a vote of 248 to 175, Dr. Getulio Vargas, 
Liberal, who in 1930 became Provisional President after 
the revolution that ousted President Washington Luiz, 
and subsequently made himself virtual dictator by dis- 
solving Congress and the legislative and deliberative 
assemblies of all States and municipalities and concen- 
trating all the powers of government in himself, was 
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elected Brazil’s first President under the new Constitu- 
tion. As adopted, the new basic law is liberal in part 
to native workers and in part rigorous to foreign inter: 
ests. Immigration is restricted to a number from each 
nation annually amounting to not more than two per cent 
of the total number of immigrants from that nation for 
the past fifty years. The stringency of the law will chiefly 
affect Japanese. The new Constitution forbids divorces. 
For workers it provides for a maximum working week 
of six days and a maximum day of eight hours, and no 
wages are to be less by reason of age, sex, or marital 
status of the worker. The Constitution limits the powers 
of the President by providing for a Senate in addition 
to the Chamber of Deputies, the national legislative body. 
The President is to be elected by direct suffrage for 
one term only of four years. All Brazilian men and 
women, eighteen or older, are eligible voters. In the last 
two days of his dictatorship the Provisional President 
signed decrees ending press censorship, pardoning political 
offenders, and allowing the navy department $6,000,000 
yearly for eight years for increasing the fleet. The new 
President takes office with the support of all political 
factions except a small opposition group in Sao Paulo 
that has not grown reconciled to his quelling their revolu- 
tion against his Provisional Presidency in 1932. 


Battle in the Chaco.—There was no let-up in the 
Paraguayan drive on Fort Ballivian. It was estimated 
that 70,000 men were engaged along a hundred-mile front 
and fighting fiercely. The Paraguayans reported that they 
had captured all the outer defenses of the Fort except 
those held by the Bolivian right wing at the southern end 
of the eastern front. However, the Bolivian army was 
heartened by the announcement on July 14 that their 
army was being reinforced by the arrival of thirty-three 
Chilean officers. While the Chilean Foreign Office de- 
nied that the recruiting of these officers had any official 
signification this new development occasioned consider- 
able talk of a Bolivian entente with Chile. 





A Communistic Agnostic objected to Dorothy 
Day that religion was a morbid thing. In her 
“Letter to an Agnostic,” to be published next 
week, this young ex-Communist Catholic shows 
by simple reasoning, by an appeal to St. Teresa, 
and by her own experiences why religion should 
be so regarded and why that regard is false. 

Henry J. Swift, S. J., in “ The King’s Secret,” 
recalls the rascally doings of the absolutist rulers 
of eighteenth-century Spain in suppressing and 
expelling the Jesuits. 

That the real fight of the future is between 
Catholicism and Communism has been often as- 
serted in regard to the continents of Europe and 
the Americas. The same contention is made, next 
week, by V. C. George in regard to India, in his 
article: ‘‘ Stalin’s Ghost in India.” 

An important statement on “ Social Philosophy 
in the Schools” will be made by John LaFarge. 

















